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A Casavant 
Organ Console 








Ease of control and precision of 
action are distinguishing character- 
istics of the organ consoles built by 
Casavant. 


They couple to the conservative 





musical principles of the Casavant JOHN FINLEY WILLIAMSON, PRES. 
organ all that is most modern in 
mechanical technique. TRAINING CHORAL CONDUCTORS 
FOR THE 
CHURCH, CIVIC CHORUS, SCHOOL 
Casavant F reres and COLLEGE 
M 
St. Hyacinthe, P.Q. Canada PRINCETON 
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Individuality 


| sprvipvaurry is a priceless gift which 
some individuals or things possess in a lesser 
or greater degree than others. This charac- 
teristic is admired by the majority because 
most of us want to be different. 

The individuality of the Wicks Organ as a 
whole can not be denied. In the tonal forces 
we have developed an ensemble which true 
artists feared had been sacrificed for the sake 
of mechanical improvements. Our pipes are 
voiced without any regard for the action re- | 
quirements, because the mechanism can be 
adapted to any condition. The production of 
the best possible quality of tone is the major 
consideration. 


\ 
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simple and direct means of opening a pipe 4 . 

valve, is indeed another very individual Wicks We 
feature. True, this system is not new, yet no 
firm has developed it to such a stage of per- 
fection as is represented in the Wicks Direct 
Electric Action. Not a single instrument built 
in our factory in twenty years has been any- 
thing but direct electric. It has stood the test 
of time. | 


Be individual and buy a Wicks 
WIckS PIPE ORGAN. COMPANY R OCHES ‘3 ER 


HIGHLAND, ILLINOIS Designers & Builders 
| P.O. BOX 98 ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


A direct electric action, considered the most j i 
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The American Organist 





invites those 


who have faith in themselves 
who have confidence in their neighbors 
and who propose to be among the survivors of 1943 


And we invite them as subscribers or as advertisers, depending upon the share of 1943's business they believe 
the merit of their product entitles them to claim. And we invite them only if they are able and willing to do 
their part. 
ration’s obligation is not entirely to its own profit-sheet but to itself and its community equally. 


It’s the basic principle of the New Deal that no man lives to himself or for himself, and a corpo- 


Those organists and builders and publishers who 
have faith in themselves justly are they who did 
not terminate their education when they gradu- 
ated from school but have kept in touch with the 
progress of the organ world, as recorded in this 
and every other possible journal and book de- 
voted to facts and theories of importance to all 
who are devoted to the organ. The man who 
thinks he is a self-sufficient entity will not be 
happy to see T.A.O.’s publication of the ideas 
and theories of other men, nor happy to see 
T.A.O.’s_ rejection of “press releases’ about 
himself (and all other men too). THE AMERI- 
CAN ORGANIST is devoted—must be devoted to 
serious thought. Gossip and puff must go. They 
have gone. 

Those who have confidence in their neighbors 
are they who can discover a brand new idea in 
T.A.O. or in any other good organ journal and 
be as happy over it as though they had thought 
of it first. There are so many splendid new 


builders, publishers, composers, and teachers in 
1933 that T.A.O. dare not hesitate in its choice 
between free-publicity that helps only one and 
thought that helps thousands. 

And those who propose to be among the sur- 
vivors in 1943 are they whose training, equip- 
ment, and experience—not to mention also 
breadth of vision—entitle them to take the lead 
and establish the code of practises for the 
American world of the organ through the decade 
of reconstruction just ahead. 

The unknown man and the unknown product 
cannot be a leader. 

We invite the potential leaders of 1943 to as- 
sume their command, accept their responsibility, 
and begin to receive their rewards now by taking 
the public position rightfully theirs, being willing 
and able not only to earn money from the prog- 
ress of the organ world but to reinvest and spend 
a little of it in the further development of the 





ideas, theories, and practises for organists, very same. 


“For the organ-builder will prosper only in direct proportion 
to the desire of the people to listen to his product” 


And the only persons in the whole world who can make the public want to listen to the organ-builder’s product 
is the professional organist who is thoroughly a 1933 product, thoroughly enthused, thoroughly conversant 
with the theories and practises of the modern organ world. That’s why the New Deal and its championship of 
forced cooperation applies more profitably to the organ world than to any other realm under the sun. And that’s 
why T.A.O. invites—no, not the mob, but the /eaders. 


THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 


Box 467-Richmond Station-S. I. New York, N. Y. 
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What the Profession Thinks 


A Few Selected Program-Notes 


MANUEL de FALLA: PANTOMIME 

The modern Spanish composer, Manuel de Falla, was 
born in Cadiz in 1876. He spent several years in Paris 
where he profited much from the advice of Debussy, 
Ravel, and other members of the new French school. 
However, he lost none of his national characteristics in 
the process. Pantomime is taken from his ballet, El 
Amor Brujo. It is a fascinating work based on Spanish 
gypsy life—MaArsHALL BIDWELL. 

PHILIP JAMES: Mepitation STE. CLOTILDE 

Philip James, present conductor of the Brooklyn Sym- 
phony Orchestra, is one of the most promising of Ameri- 
can composers of church music. The exalted character 
of this Meditation places it in the front rank of American 
compositions for organ. Its inspiration is the dimly-lit 
church of Ste. Clotilde in Paris where the beloved Cesar 
Franck spent most of his life. The introduction provides 
the mystic atmosphere which one always associates with 
the father of modern French music, and the listener will 
recognize a quotation from the haunting theme from 
Franck’s D-minor Symphony first introduced softly, then 
triumphantly. This devotional piece is indeed a fitting 
and eloquent tribute to Franck—MarsHALi BIDWELL. 

ROLLO MAITLAND: Concert OVERTURE 

A joyous, pulsating rhythm characterizes this brilliant 
composition. After a deliberate introduction, the main 
theme is announced, marked by positive, clear-cut writ- 
ing. The second section is in the nature of a choral, its 
first two presentations being quiet, its last—toward the 
close of the piece—calling for full organ—PaLMER 
CHRISTIAN, 

RHEINBERGER: Pastorat Sonata, Op. 88 

The twenty organ sonatas of Joseph Rheinberger mark 
one of the biggest lists of a single composer’s efforts in 
organ literature ; they also include some of its finest pages 
—and many of its weakest. When Rheinberger was at 
his best, dignity linked with impassioned spontaneity re- 
sulted; but his facility in writing caused him to neglect 
much necessary “finishing off,” and it is doubtless due 
to the many weak pages that his sonatas are now infre- 
quently played. 

Probably the Pastoral Sonata has been used more than 
any of the others. It seems difficult to justify the title 
of the first movement with the writing itself ; the mood is 
anything but pastoral, though the rhythm of the figura- 
tion is that commonly associated with the word. This 
figuration surrounds a theme taken from the vast store 
of Gregorian tones—the eighth—which is used again in 
the last movement. 
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| The first aim in every review is to be honest and fair, and 
| the second aim is to serve the class of organist for whom 
each particular piece was obviously written. In reviewing 
a difficult sonata the obvious reader is the mature musician 
who has a great technic—and emphatic tastes—of his own; 
in reviewing a simple melody piece or a tuneful anthem, 
the obvious reader is the beginner or the amateur, and he 
most likely has a volunteer choir. In each case the re- 
viewer endeavors to deal faithfully with the organist most 
concerned. The following obvious abbreviations are used: 
| c.q.cq.qc.—chorus, quartet, chorus (preferred) or quartet, 
| quartet (preferred) or chorus. 
s.a.t.b.h.l.m.—solos, soprano, alto, tenor, bass, high voice, 
low voice, medium voice; or duets (s-a, t-b, etc.) 
0.u.—organ accompaniment; unaccompanied. 
e.d.m.v.—easy, difficult, moderately, very. 
Readers will afford valuable cooperation if they open ac- 
counts, so far as possible, with the publishers whose ad- 
vertising announcements regularly appear in these pages. 
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The second movement—Andante con moto—is defi- 
nitely lyric in character, simple in construction, maintain- 
ing excellent balance. 

The Fugue ranks among the important pages in the 
literature; the theme is one of great strength, and is 
developed in a masterly manner—PALMER CHRISTIAN. 


OSCAR E. SCHMINKE: Marcue Russe 

A spirited movement in which are heard two well- 
known Russian airs: The Volga Boatman and the old 
Russian National anthem. Oscar Schminke is a New 
York composer. The number itself has a decided mod- 
ern flavor and some very interesting progressions; at the 
close both melodies are used against each other, building 
a glorious climax for full organ—C. HaroLp EINECKE. 


BRUNO WEIGL: Fantasie 

Bruno Weigl is a contemporary German composer of 
distinctive worth. His tendencies are along modern lines, 
though by no means does he go to the extremes of Hinde- 
mith or Jarnach. The Fantasie truly justifies the free- 
dom of form granted by the title ; it contains much strong, 
virile writing, and much that is more delicate, atmos- 
pheric, and perhaps introspective—PALMER CHRISTIAN. 


T. CARL WHITMER: Baptism oF JEsus 

Mr, Whitmer has written a series of six spiritual music 
dramas, of which he is the author of both words and 
music. The dramas are entitled, respectively, Creation, 
Covenant, Nativity, Mary Magdalene, and The Passion. 
A society has been formed for the purpose of making 
possible a worthy production of the composer’s life work. 

The excerpt before us is taken from the fourth of 
these music dramas. John the Baptist doubts his worthi- 
ness to perform the rite upon Jesus, but proceeds upon 
being reassured, and we hear the impressive motif, three 
times announced.—Dr. Caspar Kocu. 

This composition by a well-known Pittsburgh com- 
poser was played two weeks ago and is repeated by re- 
quest. The Baptism Theme, which has been arranged 
for organ by the composer, is taken from his music 
drama, The Temptation, and opens with expression of 
doubt on the part of John the Baptist as to his worthi- 
ness to baptize Jesus, but culminates in the clearly poised, 
constant and simple baptismal theme which appears three 
times; first, by woodwinds; second, woodwind and harp; 
and finally by the full orchestra——MarsHaLit BIDWELL. 
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MUSIC THROUGHOUT THE SECONDARY 
SCHOOL 
MarGARET DONINGTON 

“This book is the fruit of the last fifteen years’ experi- 
ence of one of the pioneers, working in a big secondary 
school in south London, in which music is part of the 
regular curriculum from the kindergarten to the sixth 
form, but enjoys no special privileges in the matter of 
hours, conditions, or staffing.” 5 x 7, 73 pages, Oxford, 
Carl Fischer Inc., 85c. 


THE MUSIC OF BACH 

CHARLES SANFORD TERRY 
5 x 8, 104 pages, cloth-bound, Oxford, $1.25. Mr. Terry 
undertakes to talk about the music of Bach in this book 
and thus complete the story begun in his former book of 
biography. Bach is very little understood by musicians 
but is already delightfully well understood by the culti- 
vated public; that condition should be and is being 
remedied. 














THIS LETTER 


is well worth reading 


For over a century—through the hurly-burly of mass pro- 
duction and the din of high-pressure salesmanship—the 
House of Pilcher has never once forsaken the highest 
ideals of the master craftsman in the meticulous selection 
of materials and in the production of organs worthy of 
the true artist. These ideals are again reflected in a let- 
ter from Rev. Paschal Kinsel, O. F. M., Vice Commissary, 
Franciscan Monastery, Washington, D. C., who writes: 


“Our Pilcher Organ has surpassed our ex- 
pectations. The extent of its beautiful tone 
quality and strictly religious character can only 
be grasped as time goes on. Each time it is 
played, new beauties of tone and quality seem to 
come forth. Furthermore, you cannot fail being 
impressed with the thorough business-like 
methods of the Pilcher people who, like the mas- 
ters of old, seem to work and live for their art.” 





You won’t have to go far if you want to see an Orgoblo 
for a great majority of the prominent church, theatre and 
home organs depend for quality, volume and reliability upon 
this sturdy unit. 

In fact, three out of four of the organs installed last year 


he Orgoblo. ; : : 

It’s 7 ch-ateunal unit, made of rust resisting materials. It is One must hear or play a Pilcher Organ to appreciate its 
quiet, compact and built to last for years 8 7 outstanding merits. There is doubtless an installation near 
Our bulletins will give you the facts and we will gladly refer you where auditions may be arranged. Please write 
ou to installations in your vicinity our nearest office for further particulars. HENRY 
y i PILCHER’S SONS, Incorporated, General Offices, Louis- 


s EN C a ville, Ky., New York Office, 11 West 42nd Street. 
eae eee) PILCHER Organs 


THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 
ORGAN POWER DIVISION @ 13. 


Two M. P. MOLLER ORGANS 


recently installed in the new 


Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church, in Albany, New York 























A four-manual organ 
of ninety-two stops in 
the church auditorium, 
and atwo-manual organ 
in the chapel, invite in- 
spection and compari- 
son. Judge for yourself 
as to the superior qual- 
ity of MOLLER organs. 


Specifications of these 
organs will be sent to 
you on request. 





Write to us for the latest developments in MOLLER tone and mechanisms 
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SUNDT andWENNER, Architects 
LAWRENCE H. PIKE, Organist 
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We dare never forget that there are very few facts 
about the actual life of Bach, very few facts as to why 
he wrote this or that, very few facts as to what he in- 
tended to do in this or that habit or motive or com- 
position. Hence when an author tells us anything of this 
nature we must in 95% of the statements add for our 
own protection that it is merely what the author thinks, 
not what Bach thought. One of the few facts we do 
seem to have about Bach was that the last thing that 
interested him in music was talk about music. He could 
write it, perform it, create it, live it, and enjoy it; but 
he evidently scorned those who liked to analyze it and 
theorize about it. 

All of which is a very clumsy way of saying that while 
Mr. Terry’s statements are 95% Terry and 5% Bach, 
they are 100% better than the present lack of interest 
and lack of knowledge in our own particular organ 
world. We think of Bach as an organist and an organ 
composer. As Senator Richards has already pointed out, 
Bach’s organ compositions were almost the least of his 
output. Mr. Terry deals with the complete Bach. He 
has read intensively and extensively, and has evidently 
conducted investigations of his own with unusual in- 
tensity. The result is entertaining, interesting, valuable. 

For example, we occasionally hear of a performance 
of Bach’s “St. Luke’s Passion,” but Mr. Terry agrees 
with other authorities who say there is no such thing. 
About the Passacaglia we have different estimates ; some 
call it organ music and some take pains to prove that 
it is not organ music at all and was never so intended. 
The organist who is too completely ignorant of the verdict 
of the experts is not to be envied. The book is not an 
effort to write a program-note for each composition but 
rather a brief but broad survey of the whole catalogue 
of compositions, with particular emphasis only on oc- 
casional works of special importance. Since Bach seems 
to be the livest topic in the world of music today, this 
book, at its ridiculously low cost, ought to have wide 
circulation. 

Any readers who wish to secure these two Bach books 
by Mr. Terry, the biography at $7.50 and the present 
book at $1.25, may order through T.A.O. if more con- 
venient than ordering direct. Anyone who can read Ger- 
man will have the advantage in the Terry biography be- 
cause of the mary long documents it was too much 
trouble to translate into English; otherwise it is a book 
full of about all the facts available about Bach’s life. 

THE HYMNAL 
PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF EDUCATION 
Edited by Dr. CLARENCE DICKINSON 
and Dr. C. W. LAUFER 

When Dr. Dickinson edits a hymnal it is news; if he 
ever does it without consideration to any tastes but his 
own it will be epochmaking news. The present book 
makes concessions to the many nationalities that com- 
prise American congregations, which is perhaps the worst 
we can say about it; but it also includes several Gregorian 
melodies, which may be one of the best things to say 
for it. 

The words are all printed between the staffs, with rare 
exceptions; there are indices of all varieties; some texts 
have two settings—and usually this is done to provide 
the old jazz-tune for those who insist on it and at the 
same time provide also a good tune for those who know 
better (and just so long as ministers instead of musicians 
dictate the music, jazz-tunes will continue) ; hymntunes 
that offend musicians merely because they are tuneful 
have not been excluded; the range is fine, with the mini- 
mum of difficult top notes; as an example of two settings 
for the same text, the No. 62 waltz has been allowed but 
there is also provided a churchly setting for those who 
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understand the difference; Dr. Dickinson has felt free 
to revise our notions of the proper rhythm of some of 
the tunes, for example “Old Hundred” and “Dundee,” 
and it will be a rash musician indeed to say he is wrong; 
“Rock of Ages,” as an example, is given both in “Top- 
lady” and “Redhead” or “Ajalon”; there is a section of 
responses, as complete and varied as the rest of the book. 

In no case do we find a secular tune, known as such, 
incorporated in the book; even the children’s hymns— 
that section in which only too often the advocates of 
waltzes and fox-trots have their way in a hymnal—every- 
thing is appropriate, as churchly as such hymns can be. 
Because the preface speaks of folk-tunes we looked care- 
fully for them, but found nothing worse than old church- 
tunes. The book is very rich in the finest type of old 
hymns, and it is equally rich in the finest type of new 
tunes, some of them written in the 20th century and 
some of them in the 16th. We are almost inclined to 
say here is the long looked-for perfect hymnal, but we 
had better not go that far till the book has been tested 
for a decade; we do say that it has every evidence, after 
two hours’ careful study, of being the best hymnal thus 
far produced for any Christian church that is not too 
fussy in wanting to tell the world what parts of the Bible 
may be accepted and just how they may be accepted; the 
hymnal rather seems to accept the whole thing without 
too many reservations. But so long as a Presbyterian 
name-plate is attached to it we might as well accept the 
inevitable and recognize that no other denomination will 
take the slightest note of it. Too bad such narrowness 
has built theological fences around religion and added a 
lot of shalts and shalt-nots which are nowhere to be 
found in the Bible itself. 

The book is published in three bindings, from $1.25 
to $4.00 singly, or $1.00 to $3.50 in quantities; Presby- 
terian Board of Christian Education, 830 Witherspoon 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


New Music from Abroad 


Paragraph Reviews 

By ROLAND DIGGLE, Mus. Doc. 
I believe it is a good sign when the publishers of organ 
music continue to give us so much music written with 
the hymntune as a background. It is, to say the least, 
more suitable for church use than music written for re- 
cital use. Along these lines we have a Choralprelude on 
St. Mary by Edmund MATTHEWS (hn) that will 
make a good service prelude, an /nterlude on O Strength 
and Stay and a fine Postlude on Laudate Dominum. 
These three pieces (hn) by Mr. Matthews are well writ- 
ten, easy to play, and will sound well on a small instru- 
ment. 

Dr. Henry Ley of Eton College has made an effective 
arrangement of the Gustav HOLST’S Chaconne (hn). 
It sounds well on the organ and with so very little music 
of this composer available to organists this number 
should prove popular. 

I must call attention to the Ten Hymntune Fantasies 
by Dr. Carl McKINLEY which Gray has just published. 
Here is some first-class organ music that is at the same 
time of practical use to every church organist in the 
country. By all means investigate these excellent pieces. 

I like muchly the Contemporary English Organ Album 
published by Schott (Schmidt). Among the twelve 
pieces I would mention the fine Overture in F by the late 
William FAULKES. This piece is one of the best of 
the four or five hundred published during the composer’s 
life. I have seen it on the programs of the leading re- 
citalists in England and I believe you will enjoy playing 























We are about to Release 
A Second and Revised Edition of 


“The Contemporary 
American Organ” 


By Dr. William H. Barnes 


Since the first edition of this work appeared, 
three years ago, the continued demand for it from 
organists, builders and amateurs throughout the 
country, has finally prevailed upon the author to 
supply a second and revised edition. 


The new edition has been produced by a pho- 
tographic process at much less cost for printing 
and plate-making than the first, without impair- 
ing the quality. The book has the same page- | 
size as before, with twenty additional text pages. | 

| 


It is Dr. Barnes’ wish to give the purchaser all 
the benefit of these lower costs. The price of the 
new edition is $2.50 postpaid. It is hoped that 
this price, which is in keeping with the times, will | 
make the book available to many of the younger | 
generation of organists, who have known of it | 
but who were unable to buy it at its former price. | 


In addition to all the materials presented orig- | 
inally, which have caused the work to become | 
standard in its field, Dr. Barnes has added con- | 
siderable new material on the direct electric ac- 
tion, late tendencies in tonal design, etc. Fifteen | 
new shop drawings of the latest developments in | 
organ actions have been added to the text. The 
Atlantic City Auditorium organ has been made 
the subject of a special supplement, with many 
photographs of the unique features, pipes and 
action, of the world’s largest organ. 


Now it is possible | 
to buy the book you have wanted 
at the price you want to pay 


Sent postpaid to any address for $2.50 


Ready October 10, 1933 
Order through | 


J. Fischer & Bro. 


119 West 40th Street, New York, N, Y. 


or 


Organ Interests Inc. 
Richmond Staten Island, New York, N.Y. 











Oberlin Conservatory 
of Music 
A Department of Oberlin College 
Exceptional advantages for the Organ Student 
23 pipe-organs 
for teaching and practice 


Specialist teachers 
LAUREL E. YEAMANS 


LEO C. HOLDEN 


Choir Singing and Choir Direction 
with Olaf Christiansen 


Address Frank H. Shaw, Director, Oberlin, Ohio, for catalog 


BRUCE H. DAVIS 
GEORGE O. LILLICH 




















Swinnen’s Pedal Cadenza 


for the opening Allegro of 
Widor’s Fifth “Symphony” 


40c. 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 


BOX 47 RICHMOND STATIONSS. I. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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it. Two effective pieces by Alec ROWLEY are Solemn 
Adagio and Fileuse ; the first I have used as a prelude and 
it has real atmosphere The charming Scherzo from 
E. H. LEMARE’S Organ Sonata is well worth playing 
and comes off well. A  Prelude-Improvisation by 
Nicholas CHOVEAUX reminds one of the late Karg- 
Elert to whom it is dedicated. The other numbers are 
all good and I recommend the album highly. 

In Breitkopf edition (J. Fischer & Bro.) there are a 
number of pieces by Johann Nep DAVID that deserve 
the attention of American organists. A Praembel and 
Fuga in D-minor is full of good writing that sounds well 
on the instrument and lays fairly easily under the hands. 
I would not call it easy but it is worth playing. The 
Fantasia super Homme Arme is more simple but hardly 
as effective. Two books of choralpreludes contain some 
interesting numbers. Among them a Toccata on “Lobe 
den Herren, den machtigen Konig” and a Fantasia on 
“Christ ist erstanden” are the more difficult; at that, all 
fifteen should prove very useful for c!:urch and teaching. 

A Praeludium and Toccata by Karol RATHAUS is 
quite modern in style and would need repeated hearings 
for one to be able to judge it. Its 23 pages are full of 
accidentals and it strikes me as being music for the few 
rather than for the many; yet the work is written by 
one who knows his business. The same can hardly be 
said for the Fantasie and Chaconne by Rudolf KATT- 
NIGG, a work that is without form and void. These 
can be obtained from the Associated. 


Easy Organ Pieces 


Selected Numbers of Fine Quality that Make 
Little Demand on Technic 
By PAUL S. CHANCE 

Most of the following numbers are suggested as being 
useful at the Christmas season, which offers the organist 
one of his greatest opportunities. The reprehensible cus- 
tom of anticipating the Christmas celebration by present- 
ing its music weeks in advance, cannot be too severely 
condemned; on the other hand it is perfectly proper to 
extend the time for such music until Epiphany, which 
marks the Coming of the Wise Men, on Jan. 6th. 

Edward Shippen BARNES: Seven Sketches for Or- 
gan, $1.00, (b). These seven pieces, which are almost 
as varied in style as the seven colors of the rainbow are 
different from each other, were dedicated to Lynnwood 
Farnam. Pastorale in C, 3p. 2 1/4 min. e., is decidedly 
in the Christmas spirit, but the others of the collection 
may be used at any time. Chanson, 2p. 3 1/2 min. e., is 
undoubtedly one of the best short organ pieces to be 
found; it is suggestive of the Negro spiritual, and its 
modern harmonic progressions are quite striking in effect. 
Being beautiful music, American in origin and written by 
an American composer, what more could American or- 
ganists and audiences wish? Shining Shore, prelude on 
the Gospel Hymntune by Root, 3p. 3 1/2 min. e.; even 
if the tune seems a little lonely and out of place at times 
in its modern harmonic setting, it is interesting and 
shows that even gospel hymntunes may have possibilities 
for use in this kind of composition. Esquisse, 7p. 3 min. 
min. md., a stunning recital piece in modern harmonic 
style. Canzona, 6p. 3 1/2 min. vmd.; a pleasing melody 
for solo stop with staccato broken-chord accompaniment ; 
makes a good prelude for a quiet evening service. 
Caprice, 9p. 4 1/2 min. md.; one of the most charming 
little recital pieces, which will be used extensively when 
better known; a recent popular song hit, which we hear 
over the radio and which boys whistle on the streets, may 
have appropriated some of its striking phrases from this 
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number. Fugue Cm, 7p. 4 min. md., a good number for 
a postlude, which requires careful practise as the voices 
often have to be divided between the hands. This set of 
seven pieces is altogether a most valuable collection. 

Dudley BUCK: The Holy Night, 8p. 9 min. md. 65c, 
(g). A number that has been used so generally and 
successfully for over forty years at the Christmas time 
needs no recommendation, but is mentioned for any 
younger organists who are not familiar with it. Descrip- 
tive in style and making use of “Holy Night” and 
“Adeste Fideles,” the latter as a foundation for a stirring 
climax, this piece is always one of the best we have. 

Christmas Music for the Organ, ar. Dr. William C. 
CARL: 44p. $1.25, (b). The ten numbers in this col- 
lection almost without exception are indispensable to the 
busy organist, not difficult, and can be played effectively 
on a small organ. Any organist who uses Christmas 
music should have this collection. 

Edwin H. LEMARE: Christmas Bells, Op. 118, 5p. 
6 min. vmd. 75c, (Gray). A melodious piece, with flow- 
ing rhythm in 6-4 meter, for the rendition of which the 
soft stops and Chimes are almost necessary. In this 
number the composer has cleverly used two measures 
which remind one of the theme in Dubois’ March of the 
Magi Kings, making the music doubly attractive to those 
familiar with the latter favorite. 

Pietro A. YON: Gesu Bambino, 5p. 7 min. me. 60c 
(J. Fischer & Bro.) Judging by its wide-spread use 
on Christmas programs this number of late years has 
been the most popular of all special music for the season, 
and deservedly so, for it combines the tenderness of a 
lullaby with the rocking rhythm of its accompaniment, 
against the beautiful strains of “Adeste Fideles.” <A 
phrase from this latter tune also appears repeatedly for 
Chimes, where they are available. 


Calendar 
For Program Makers Who Take Thought of 
Appropriate Times and Seasons 
-——-DECEMBER— 
1. Bernard Johnson born, S. Pickenham, Eng., 1868. 
5. Mozart died, 1791. 
8. Sibelius born, Tavastchus, Finland, 1865. 
9. J. Arthur Meale died, 1932. 
10. Cesar Franck born, Liege, Belgium, 1822. 
10. Rollo Maitland born, Williamsport, Pa. 
10. Louis Victor Saar born, Rotterdam, Neth., 1868. 
10. Van Denman Thompson born, Andover, N. H. 
11. J. S. Matthews born, Cheltenham, Eng. 
11. Eugene Thayer born, Mendon, Mass., 1838. 
12. Oscar E. Schminke born, New York, N. Y. 
14. Stanley R. Avery born, Yonkers, N. Y. 
16. Beethoven born, 1770. 
1%. Berthold Tours born, Rotterdam, Neth., 1838. 
18. Edward MacDowell born, New York, N. Y., 1861. 
18. Horatio Parker died, 1919. 
18. Weber born, Eutin, Oldenburg, 1786. 
20. Henry K. Hadley born, Somerville, Mass. 
20. Alfred J. Silver born, 1870. 
21. John Winter Thompson born, Leland, Mich. 
22. Arthur Bird died, 1923. 
22. First day of Winter. 
24. Charles Wakefield Cadman born, Johnstown, Pa. 
25. Christmas. 
25. Charles Whitney Coombs born, Buckport, Me. 
26. William Berwald born, Schwerin, Ger., 1864. 
27. Peter Lutkin died, Evanston, IIl., 1931. 
28. Homer N. Bartlett born, Olive, N. Y., 1845. 
31. Gottfried H. Federlein born, New York, N. Y. 
31. Lefebure-Wely died, 1869. 
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“As most large advertisers know, or should know,” writes Roger F. Owsley 
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Cantatas 
Net 
W. BERWALD, The Birth of Christ .........-+eeeeeeeeees 75 
ERNEST A. DICKS, Christ our King .......-++eeeeeeeeeeee -60 
ERNEST A. DICKS, The Promise and the Nativity (from 
“The King Triumphant’) ..........-+-+-+- .30 
J. LAMONT GALBRAITH, The Herald of Peace..........-- -75 
A. W. LANSING, The Star Divine ............2eeeeeeeeee -75 
FRED W. PEACE, The Morn of Glory ...........-eeeeeeee8 75 
Anthems and Carols for Mixed Voices 
EDWARD SHIPPEN BARNES, Christmas Joy ....+-+.++++++ 12 
O Come ye to Bethlehem... .15 
MABEL DANIELS, Through the Dark the Dreamers Came. .12 
The Christ Child (A cappella)......... 12 
The Hely BiMr 20. cccccscccccsvcvcvesecs -20 
GUSTAV HOLST, Four Old English Carols..............++ -16 
WALTER HOWE, Carols for Christmas-Tide ............. -16 
T. TERTIUS NOBLE, The Shepherds ......cccccccccccccce 2 
W. BE. VORIS, A DA OF GET «occ wscnscasscresecicscvcccs 12 
Oe ee ee ee ea Pe te 12 
Women’s Voices, Three and Four Part 
MARION BAUER, Three NoGls .........ccccccccssccsceses .25 
T. FREDERICK H. CANDLYN, In Excelsis Gloria (3-part. 
A GREDOUIR) sc cccncccscnceevesesececsuns 2 
MABEL DANIELS, Through the Dark the Dreamers Came 
SRMREGD cassie e050 48650 6 knees 0060555 6540 12 
The Holy Star ...... -20 
GUTAV HOLST, Four Old English Carols -16 
MARGARET RUTHVEN LANG, Tryste Noél (3-part)...... 2 
In Praesepio (in the 
Manger) ... .12 
JULIUS RGNTGEN, Six Old Dutch Carols ................ 35 
GEORGE C. MARTIN, While Shepherds Watched (Trio)... .15 
Two-Part 
JULIUS RGONTGEN, Two Old Dutch Carols................ 12 
FRANCES McCOLLIN, ’Twas the Night before Christmas 
POD. cic co Ce se wh hie hives ubies) keene -60 
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Ten Anthems 


or 
Intermediate Choirs 


Soprano, Alto and Baritone 





Compiled and Arranged by 
Gordon Balch Nevin 


Price .60 


One of the most encouraging developments of recent years in 
the line of church music has been the increased interest in 
Junior Choirs. Those in charge of music in many of the churches 
have become aware of the possibilities latent in youthful voices, 
and have gone to considerable pains to secure a place for them 
in the services. Paralleling the growth of these choirs has been 
the publication of a considerable literature for unison and two- 
part treble voices. Sporadic attempts have been made with 
three-part treble arrangements, but with far less happy results 
than with the unison and two-part divisions. 


The protagonists of the Junior Choir movement are united in 
regarding these choirs as training grounds for, and feeders to, 
the adult chorus choir: in this they have a most valid argu- 
ment. It is, therefore, ‘urprising that little or no provision has 
been made for that period when the boys are unable any longer 
to sing in treble range and have not sufficiently matured to 
handle the normal tenor or bass of mixed voice compositions. 


It is to fill this very serious hiatus that a new series of 
anthems has been prepared by Gordon Balch Nevin. In these, 
the soprano and alto parts are of moderate difficulty; the part 
for the boys is essentially an easy and very small range baritone 
part. Choirmasters using these anthems will discover that they 
are able to retain their future tenors and basses during the 
transition period by the obvious scheme of giving the boys some- 
thing independent to do. The step from two-part to four-part 
choirs being inevitable, it is logical that a suitable three-part 
division of voices offers the best method of transition. 


This series of anthems was originally planned to be a joint 
undertaking by Mr. Nevin and his father, Dr. George B. Nevin. 
The plan and score of the series had been definitely agreed upon 
and considerable preliminary work had been done before Dr. 
Nevin’s death last year. Two arrangements in this series are 
the final work of Dr. Nevin’s long and useful musical life, and 
the series has been completed by his son. The numbers included 
in the collection are: 


We Waitin Path .<.25550e0065s.0550%5 «2.0. J. Barnby 
O Praise and Bless the Lord.............. §. S. Bach 
O Father, Haste the Promised Hour ..... F. C. Maker 
Come Unto Me ....... siecoeie's WAesareens Cee C. Simper 
Pips MEANS UIC ik. oie ee made seetancen. Henry Hiles 
(Ont of the Deep osescss..cascascacs .... W. A. Mozart 
Dear Lord, I Thee Adore ...........06s P. Cornelius 
Holy is the Lord our God .......2. 05.4. Abbe Vogler 
O What the Joy and Glory .............. . C. Gounod 
So a5 a SpE Secs at ae rere «+ H. Smart 


Published by 


J. Fischer & Bro. .... New York 


119 West 40th Street 
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Pedal Organ Discoveries 


Five Builders Estimate on Two Pedal Organs and the Figures Prove that the 
Augmented Pedal Hasn’t Even Economy to Recommend it in 1933 
By SENATOR EMERSON RICHARDS 


N A CONVERSATION with Dr. 


Eee ales PARED ie) - 
William H. Barnes recently the 


augmented Pedal 
AY Organ came in for some discus- 
BY sion: we were about to visit a 
a rather large new four-manual. The 
writer took the position that the 
straight Pedal Organ was not only 
much to be desired for tonal rea- 
sons, but that there was not 
Wa actually a great difference in cost 

§ between the straight and the aug- 
mented. While examining the 
organ we commented on the tonal deficiencies of its 
augmented Pedal, noting that while they couid in a 
measure be compensated by using the couplers, the 
use of the couplers for such purpose immediately 
destroyed the organist’s free use of the manuals for 
the purpose for which they were built. 

Thus, to get a sufficient balance in the harmonic 
superstructure it was necessary to draw on certain 
stops of both the Great and Swell, leaving only the 
Solo and Choir available, while the balanced Pedal 
Organ then obtained was useful only with the now 
unavailable Great and Swell combinations. 

Therefore the answer is not in coupling the manuals 
to the Pedal. Nor is it tonally possible to get an 
artistic and satisfactory Pedal by means of Pedal 
extensions helped out with manual borrowings. 

The average three- or four-manual organ, running 
from thirty to fifty stops and costing from $15,000 to 
$25,000, is commonly supplied with an Open Wood, 
a smaller-scaled wood Diapason, a Stopped Wood, 
and a Reed, all of 16’ pitch. Possibly the small-scaled 
wood Diapason would be extended downward to make 
a 32’ Open, or the Stopped Wood extended in a simi- 
lar fashion. In the conventional design these four 
units are extended upwards to complete the upper- 
work, which together with the borrows of the 16’ 
manual stops form the Pedal division. 

Such a Pedal obviously has but four real tone colors, 
and the Pedal augmentations do not supply new ones. 
It is also true that the extensions cannot be com- 
pletely satisfactory because they are out of scale with 


VA question of the 





the voices they augment. Thus, a 16’ Open Wood is 
augmented by its Octave, which is necessarily a large- 
scaled flute. If the scale is decreased rapidly towards 
the top of the 16’ register in order to make a smaller- 
scaled flute in the 8” relation, then the upper part of 
the 16’ stop is too weak, while the 8’ stop becomes 
too shrill and assertive in its treble. 

The profound tones of the lower notes of the 32’ 
and 16’ Pedal pipes require considerable reenforce- 
ment. They are naturally weak, since any stop as it 
is carried down becomes softer with relation to its 
treble. The pitch also becomes more or less indefinite. 
If the Pedal is to be considered as a separate musical 
entity the lower tones of the 16’ and all below require 
immediate, distinctive, harmonic, and rather drastic 
reenforcements. 

This reenforcement needs to be most emphatic in 
the lowest notes, with less radical treatment as the 16’ 
voices ascend the scale. So that the CC note of the 
Octave needs to be louder and keener to help out the 
CCC of the Pedal Diapason than does the C of the 
Octave to assist the CC of the Diapason which by this 
time has begun to have some harmonic development 
of its own. In this respect harmonic reenforcement 
of Pedal pipes differs from the same problem in the 
treatment of manual voices, consequently there must 
be a different style of voicing and regulating in the 
octave voices when used in the Pedal than in the case 
of ordinary harmonic corroboration. For this reason 
the unit principle is even less successful in Pedal work 
than in manual practise. 

Therefore the 16’ wood double open, or as the 
English call it more accurately Open Wood, must be 
reenforced by an 8’ stop of powerful and keen intona- 
tion in the lower notes, becoming softer and with less 
harmonic development as it ascends the Pedal scale. 
The big pipes are then reenforced both dynamically 
and definitely, giving them balance in power and in 
pitch. The 8’ in turn requires to be reenforced in the 
same manner by a suitable 4’ stop, and a Pedal Mix- 
ture is quite indispensable. Properly designed and 
finished, the Pedal Organ will then be just as clear in 
its lower notes and just as firm and loud in tone as 








500 


the manual divisions with which it has to form a con- 
trasting and cooperating division. 

The Pedal Organ is something more than a mere 
drone bass to the manuals. It is intended to be, in 
most of the worthy music written for the organ, an 
entirely separate musical entity, and for this purpose 
it must be equal in power and assertiveness with the 
manual divisions. From what I have recorded above, 
it seems quite obvious that this cannot be done by ex- 
tensions. 

It is argued, however, that on the score of economy 
and the lack of space, a complete Pedal Organ is ruled 
out in favor of the extensions. Lack of space alone 
condones the use of the extension principle. There is 
actually no real economy in money. The average pur- 
chaser of an organ, if he knows anything about the 
matter at all, and even the average organist, thinks 
that he is getting something for nothing when he 
extends a 16’ Pedal register to get an 8’ or a 4’ or a 
mutation stop of it. “It costs only twelve small pipes,” 
is the usual justification. This is very far from the 
truth. 

The unit organ has always been spoken of as a cheap 
device. It has gained many adherents who recognize 
its tonal short-comings but justify its use on the score 
of economy. No greater error could be committed 
than to call the unit an economy. Reliable organ 
builders who have built both types will vouch for it 
that if anything the unit is more expensive to build 
than the straight. Pipes account for only twenty-five 
per centum of the cost of a straight organ. The balance 
of the cost is action. In the case of the unit the ratio 
of cost between pipes and action is ever so much 
greater. Not more than ten or at most fifteen per 
centum of the cost of a unit organ goes into pipes. 
The reason lies in the greater cost of the unit action 
over the straight action with its pitman chest. 

I presume that anyone who claims to be able to 
design an organ is entirely familiar with the facts, so 
that this explanation which I am requested to make 
is for the benefit of those readers of T.A.O. who are 
not familiar with modern organ engineering practise. 

The unit requires one or more relays with a compli- 
cated wiring system between the relay to the switch 
system and from the switches to the chests. The 
chests require an expensive magnet and pneumatic- 
valve for each pipe and for the larger pipes a primary 
as well. The wiring is a tedious job requiring the time 
of skilled and therefore expensive workmen for con- 
siderable periods. 

For example, Plan 1 would require a relay costing 
at least as much as an 8’ Diapason. The wiring from 
the relay to the switches would take two men a week 
and then the erecting crew under adverse conditions 
must wire to the magnets. This labor cost rapidly 
increases the cost of the unit. There are other ele- 
ments also that enter the problem, too complicated to 
explain here. But the fact remains that from a cost 
standpoint the unit only exchanges a complicated 
electrical machine for pipes. The result is that on an 
average, the organ builder charges from $100 to $150 
for each extension and a like amount for the borrow 
of a 16’ stop on the Pedal. Now the point is that 
whether we are getting an 8 borrow or only a 2’ 
borrow, the cost is exactly the same, while the cost is 
not the same in the case of a straight register. A 
single borrow of a manual 16’ to the Pedal need not 
be so very expensive, since the one borrow: can be 
wired off the key-action-—a relatively simple and in- 
expensive Operation, 
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To remove the argument from one of theory to one 
of practical organ building, I made two Pedal speciti- 
cations, both alike so far as their fundamental voices 
were concerned and based on what is typical of organ 
building today. The first specification, Plan 1, is an 
augmented Pedal made up of four 16’ voices with one 
of the voices extended as a 32’. The other specific- 
tion has four comparabie 16’ voices with an extended 
32’ but with a straight harmonic development in lieu 
of the extensions of Plan 1. This I have called Plan 2. 
It is practically a straight organ. 

I submitted both plans to five representative 
builders; for business reasons I am not using the 
names, All five builders estimated the cost of both 
plans and submitted their figures. I averaged their 
estimates and find that in Plan 1 the cost of the sixteen 
extensions is figured at $1556. Three of the builders’ 
prices were considerably higher than this figure, while 
the other two were much lower. My own estimate is 
that where there are sixteen extensions and borrows 
involving a relay, the average cost would be at least 
$125. per stop. 

The nine straight stops in Plan 2, Diapason, Flute, 
Gemshorn, Trumpet, Octave, Triangular Flute, 
Clarion, Super-Octave and Mixture, would cost $2380. 
These figures are based on the prices given by the 
builders to their salesmen, and do not represent actual 
costs. Since very few straight Pedal Organs have 
been designed, organ builders have not closely esti- 
mated the cost of the straight as against the extended 
Pedal. They have used a system which is roughly 
accurate but not necessarily entirely correct. 

Organ builders labor under the handicap of having 
to permit their representatives to give prices for the 
completed organ in many cases without consultation 
with the distant builder. This has led to a system of 
basing the cost of the entire organ on a fixed price 
for each stop, with additional charges for added 
manuals, etc. This method works out fairly well in 
the long run but has the disadvantage of inflexibility 
when applied to certain specific cases. The aug- 
mented Pedal has had such a vogue and held the stage 
with such persistence that the builders have not 
thought it worth while to work out a more accurate 
cost charge for the unaugmented Pedal. 

Thus this price of $2380. does not consider all the 
factors of expense and saving in the two plans. Plan 
1 requires unit chests throughout, while Plan 2 re- 
quires only unit chests for the 32’ octave and the four 
16’ octaves. The trebles of voices 1, 2, 3 and 4, to- 
gether with all of the other material in Plan 2, can be 
placed upon straight pitman chests at a very great 
saving in cost. Most of the builders with whom I 
discussed the matter personally at the recent conven- 
tions agreed that the price of the straight organ was 
figured higher than it should be, while there was con- 
siderable doubt as to whether or not the extension 
organ was figured as high as its cost warranted. 

But taking the figures as they are, we add to the 
cost of Plan 2, $400. for the Gedeckt, and $300, for the 
three switches; and our total cost is $3,085. In neither 
plan is the cost of the four 16’ registers and the 32’ 
extension given, since these are common to both 
plans. 

Against this we have a $100. reduction for the dif- 
ference between the metal and the wood open. A 
Pedal to Swell or Solo 4’ coupler is eliminated, saving 
$50. And as we drop the 16’ Bourdon on the Swell, 
we save an additional $750. or a total of $900. This 
brings the actual cost of our Pedal Organ down to 
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PLAN 1 

V4. R44 S20. B16. P 236. 

32 Diapason 

16 DIAPASON mf medium 68-32’ 
Diapason (G) 
Dulciana (C) 
OPEN FLUTE f large 56w 
STOPPED FLUTE mp large 683w 
Gedeckt (5S) 

10 2/3 Stopped Flute 


8 Diapason 
Open Flute 
Stopped Flute 
Gedeckt (S) 

5 1/3 Stopped Flute 

4 Diapason 

Open Flute 

2 Stopped Flute 

2 Open Flute 

16 TROMBONE ff large 44mr 
Fagotto (S) 

8 Trombone 


w 


<i 
we 
<= 
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$2185. for Plan 2, or a difference between Plan 1 and 
Plan 2 of $629.—a surprisingly small difference be- 
tween the two plans. 

One builder whose opinion the organ world is bound 
to respect agreed with me that the actual final cost 
between Plan 1 and Plan 2 could not be more than 
$150. 

In designing the two plans, I eliminated the Swell 
Bourdon because it is a useless stop in the Swell divi- 
sion. The Swell 16’ reed is the real Swell double, and 
the general excuse for including the Bourdon is to 
borrow it on the Pedal in order to get a soft 16’ stop. 
The better way is to put in a Pedal Leiblich and drop 
the manual stop. 

I have treated the 32’ Diapason as an extension 
downward. In Plan 2 I have borrowed the Swell 
Fagotto and Choir Dulciana and charged them in as 
switches. In Plan 1 it was necessary to borrow the 
Swell Bourdon at 16’ and 8’, and the Great double 
Diapason as well in order to get anything like a suit- 
able Pedal. 


From the figures submitted, the straight Pedal 
THE TWO COMPARED 

PLAN 1 PLAN 2 

REGISTERS REGISTERS 

16 Diapason 16 Diapason-1 
Open Flute Diapason-2 
Stopped Flute Rohrfloete 
Trombone Gedeckt 

PrEDAL [:XTENSIONS 8 Diapason 

32 Diapason Stopped Flute 

10 2/3 Stopped Flute Gemshorn 

8 Diapason t Octave 
Open Flute Flute Triang. 
Stopped Flute 2 Super-Octave 

5 1/3 Stopped Flute IV Mixture 

4 Diapason 16 Trombone 
Open Flute 8 Trumpet 

2 2/3 Stopped Flute 4 Clarion 

2 Open Flute 

8 Trombone PEDAL EXTENSIONS 

MANUAL Borrows 32 Diapason-2 

16 Diapason 
Dulciana MANUAL Borrows 
Gedeckt 16 Dulciana 

8 Gedeckt Fagotto 


16 Fagotto 
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VM. Rwy. Si. BS. 
32 Diapason-2 
16 DIAPASON-1_ mf 28 32m 
DIAPASON-2 f 10 x 11% 44w 
Dulciana (C) 
ROHRFLOETE mp 32 32m 
GEDECKT p 6x8 32w 
8 DIAPASON f 42 32m 
STOPPED FLUTE mf 44 32w 
GEMSHORN mp 48 32m 
1 OCTAVE mf 54 32m 
FLUTE TRIANG. mp 314” 32w 
2 SUPER-OCTAVE mp 66 32m 
IV MIXTURE mf 128m 
5 1/3 - 3 W5 - 2 2/3 - 2 2/% 
16 TROMBONE ff 10” 32mr 
Fagotto (S) 
8 TRUMPET mf 5%” 32mr 
1 CLARION f 334” 32mr 


would increase the cost of a $15,000. organ only about 
four per centum and of a $25,000. job only two and a 
half per centum. The plea that such a straight Pedal 
would prevent the addition of such popular accessories 
as the Harp and Chimes and Vox Humana fails com- 
pletely in view of the fact that any one of these items 
would cost the difference between the straight and the 
extended Pedal. 

If these figures are surprising to the average organist 
or organ purchaser, it is because he has not really 
considered the matter from a purely engineering 
standpoint. The fact that the unit organs cost as 
much or more than straight organs is so well known 
among organ designers that they should long since 
have exposed this heresy. 

Since the argument that the unextended Pedal is an 
expensive luxury fails under an analysis of cost, there 
comes a second objection—the question of space. 
Every organ builder knows that the Pedal is treated 
as a kind of orphan. The pipes are stuck around in 
every corner where nothing else can be placed and 
usually there is no room reserved for a competent 
Pedal. This is a matter of re-designing the location 
of the organ so that it will have a chance to speak. 
If there is no room for the Pedal, there is almost sure 
to be insufficient room for the manual organs as well. 

This matter of insufficient room will have to be 
fought out in the not distant future if the so-called 
classic design—of which the unaugmented Pedal is an 
integral part—is to have a fair trial. Low-pressure 
flue-work suffers terribly from cramped or enclosed 
locations. Walled and roofed-in chambers, so dear to 
the hearts of modern ecclesiastical architects, are al- 
most sure death to any hope of a successful organ. 
It must be admitted that the Silbermann, Cavaille- 
Coll, Schulze, Willis organs owe their reputation in 
no small part to their locations on choir screens, west 
galleries, and other places where there is plenty of 
head-room for the pipes to breathe. 

The new organ will place a new temptation and 
heavy responsibility on the organ builder. If he is an 
artist and not a merchant he will refuse to place an 
organ of this type in chambers or under total enclosure. 
He may see a commission go to a competitor. But if 
he is wise he will let it go with a smile of satisfaction 
—if for no’ other reason than that the result will so 
discredit his less meticulous competitor that he will be 
eliminated from that territory in the future. If any- 
one thinks this is an exaggeration let him ponder the 
case of a prominent builder who against his better 
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judgment allowed his organization to install an organ 
in a cramped and wholly impossible location; the 
organ was large and expensive, and is located in one 
of the best organ cities in the United States. Naturally 
it was a failure. And now that builder cannot sell 
another organ in that locality under any conditions. 

Sometimes virtue is more than its own reward. The 
builder who has the courage to insist on a fair chance 
for his work will not only enhance his reputation but 
increase his business. 

In compiling the data necessary to establish costs, I 
had the frank and enthusiastic cooperation of the 
organ builders. It might be interesting to quote a 
line or two of their letters to me. 

One of them says: “There is no argument that Plan 
2 is away ahead of Plan 1, and while in our case it 
costs more, it is worth a whole lot more than the addi- 
tional cost over Plan 1 in the musical effect of the 
instrument.” 

A second one says: “I certainly agree with you that 
the straight Pedal is preferable to the extended one.” 
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A third says: “If there is ample space and the pipes 
can be properly located, I do not think anything better 
could be conceived than the 100% straight organ, and 
I do not think any organist would argue when these 
conditions could be had, as certainly the finest dis- 
crimination in tone would suggest entirely separate 
stops and relative scaling.” 

Unquestionably the builders would prefer to build 
the straight Pedal. They hesitate to do so simply be- 
cause of trade competition. It is easier to yield than 
to fight the idea that the straight Pedal is expensive. 
Therefore the public must be educated. 

No one can for an instant argue that an unextended 
Pedal is not artistically far in advance of any aug- 
mented Pedal. Having then slain the dragon of cost, 
let us insist on straight Pedal Organs that can stand 
upon their own integrity as a complete division, with 
the tonal ensemble and resources of a manual division. 
Let us take the boom out of the Pedal and put in the 
music. 


How About an Ideal Organ? 


What Happened when an Organ Architect was Assigned the Task of Writing the 
Specifications for an Ideal Organ with No Restrictions 


LAST MONTH we saw how Senator Richards would 
write in the essentials of a complete organ, and this 
month we see how, condescending to the urge for Vox 
Humanas and Celestes, he would try to make the thing 
musical without allowing it to be too large. The aim of 
course is to seriously portray what makes the foundation 
of an adequate four-manual organ and what enriches it. 

As already noted, this specification was written in the 
summer of 1932. The Pedal Organ therefore does not 
benefit by the Author’s curiosity which so recently re- 
sulted in the astonishing discovery that a straight Pedal 
Organ probably costs its builder not much more than 
$150. above the cost of a corresponding augmented Pedal. 

And progress is just like that. We no sooner learn 
something and put it to good use than we have some- 
thing new to learn. The organist or builder who thinks 
his education completed a decade or half a century ago 
is quite adequate to keep him in the front ranks of ser- 
vice today is doomed to see himself fade out of the 
picture. 

RvuINING IT 

Since the aim here is to discuss theories of design and 
not to show an organ as built and played, we present the 
additional materials in a way to emphasize the Author’s 
intention. The original divisions are again included, 
from last month’s columns, and the added materials im- 
mediately follow. Our summaries this time are computed 
to show the original organ, the additions, and the totals 
of the two combining to make the full instrument. 


A RICHARDS ORGAN 
Specifications by Senator Emerson Richards 
FuLt OrGan: V 89. R 132. S$ 116. B 17. 
ORIGINAL: V 43. R 68. S 43. B-. P 4578. 
Appep: V 46. R 64. S73. B17. P 4468. 


PEDAL 
Fut PEDAL: V 14. R 21. S 33. B1%. P 816. 
OrIGINAL: V9. R11. S 9. B-. P 352. 
32 DIAPASON mf 18” 12” 32m 
16 OPEN WOOD f 18x15 12” dl 32w 
STOPPED WOOD mf 10x12 7 1/2” 32w 


P 9046. 


8 PRINCIPAL mf 44 7 1/2” 32m 
III MIXTURE mf 7 1/2” 96m 
4-2 2/3-2 
32 BOMBARDE ff 15” 30” 32mr 
16 POSAUNE fff 10” 30” 32mr 
TRUMPET mf 6 1/4” 12” 32 mr 
8 CLARION f 4 1/2” 12” 32mr 


AppeD PEDAL: V 5. R10. S 24. B1%. P 464. 
16 DIAPASON f 9 1/2 x 9 1/2 7 1/2” 
Schulze 32w 
Diapason 12m (Ped. 32’) 
Dulciana (C) 
GEDECKT p 5x77 1/2” 56w 
VIOLA mp 46 12” 44m 


10 2/3 Gedeckt 

8 Stopped Wood 12w 
Gedeckt 
Viola 


1 Principal 12m 
Stopped Wood 12w 
Gedeckt 
2 Stopped Wood 12w 
IV MIXTURE f 38b 12” 128m 
10 2/3--8-5 1/3-4 
MIXTURE mf 42b 7 1/2” 96m 
3.1/5 - 2 2/3 - 2 
16 Bombarde 12r 
Trumpet (S) 
Fagotto (C) 
Krummhorn (L) 
8 Bombarde 12r 
Trumpet 12r 
4 Trumpet 12r 
8 Harp (C) 
Chimes (L) 


III , 


(Note that Senator Richards gives not merely the 
names engraved on the stops but supplies four or five 
of the vital technical details; full explanation of all ab- 
breviations will be found in the content-table in later 
pages of this issue.) 
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GREAT 
FuLt GREAT: V 16. R 28. S18. B-. P 2044. 
ORIGINAL: V9. R17. S9. B-. P 1241. 
UNEXPRESSIVE 
16 DIAPASON mf 30 73m 
8 DIAPASON-1 f 40 73m 
DIAPASON-2 mp-mf 43 73m 
4 OCTAVE f 52 73m 
PRINCIPAL mp 56 73m 
2 2/2 TWELFTH mp 61 73m 
2 FIFTEENTH mp-mf 65 73m 
V FOURNITURE f 365m 
12-15-19-22-26 
V SESQUIALTERA f-mf 365m 
10-15-17-19-22 
Appep GREAT 6”: V7. R11. S9 B-. P 803. 


EXPRESSIVE 

8 HARMONIC FLUTE mp 50 73m 
GEDECKT p 48 73m 
GEMSHORN p 54 73m 
GEMSHORN CELESTE p 54 73m 

4 GEMSHORN mp 66 73m 

V CORNET mp 365m 

12-17-19-21-24 

8 CORNOPEAN f 4 3/4” 73mr 
Harp (C) 
Chimes (L) 
Tremulant (added section only) 


SWELL 
FuLt SweEL_: V 16. R 25. S18. B-. 
ORIGINAL: V 5. R11. S5. B-. P 880. 
8 DIAPASON mf 44 7 1/2” 80m 
VII PLEIN JEU f 10” 560m 
8-12-15-19-22-26-29 
16 TRUMPET mf 4 3/4” 15” 80 mr 
8 TRUMPET mff 4 1/4” 15” h 80mr 
4 CLARION mf 3 7/8” 15” h 80mr 
(No Tremulant) 
Appep SWELL: V 11. R14. S13. B-. P 1120. 
8 STOPPED FLUTE mp 3 x 3 1/2 5” 80w 
FLAUTO SYLVESTRIS p 50 5” 80m 
F. S. CELESTE p 50 5” 80m 
4 OCTAVE mf 56 5” 80m 


P 2000. 


FLAUTO TRAVERSO mf 2 3/4 x 2 3/4 5” h 


80w 
STOPPED FLUTE mp 60 5” 80m 
2 2/3 TWELFTH p 65 5” 80sm 
2 PICCOLO mp 68 5” 80wm 
1 3/5 TIERCE pp 72 5” 80sm 
IV MIXTURE mp 5” 320m 


17-19-21-22 

8 OBOE mp 3” 5” 80mr 

Harp (C) 

Chimes (L) 

Tremulant (added section only) 

CHOIR 

Futy Cuore: V 18. R21. S 20. B-. P 1533. 
ORIGINAL: V 10. R10. S10. B-. P 730. 


8 DIAPASON mp 46 73m 
SPITZFLOETE mp 48 73m 
ROHRGEDECKT mpp 50 73m 
SPITZFLOETE mp-mf 60 73m 
NASARD mp 66 73m 
FLAUTINO mpp 74 73m 
TIERCE mpp 76 73m 
SEPTIEME mppp 80 73m 
BLOCKFLOETE mpp 78 73m 
TROMPETTE mf 3 1/2” %3mr 
Tremulant 


2 
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AppED CuHorr 4”: V 8. R1l. S10. B-. P 803. 
16 DULCIANA mp 44 73m 
VIOLA p 60 73m 
DOLCE pp 64 73m 
DOLCE CELESTE pp 64 73m 
4 SALICET p 70 73m 
IV SESQUIALTERA mp 292m 
12-15-17-19 
16 FAGOTTO mp 5” 73mr 
8 CLARINET mp 2 1) 3” 73mr 
HARP 61 
Chimes (L) 
(Tremulant already available) 


SOLO 
Fut Soto: V 11. R19. $13. B-. P 1387. 
ORIGINAL: V3. R11. S3. B-. P 803. 
IX GRAND CHORUS ff 40b 15” 657m 
10 2/3-8-5 1/3-4-3 1/5-2 2/3-2-1 1/3-1 

8 TUBA fff 7 1/2” 30” h 73mr 

4 TUBA CLARION ff 5” 30” h %3mr 
(No Tremulant) 

Appep Soto: V 8. R8. S10. B-. P 584. 

8 DOPPELFLOETE mf 4 x 6 1/2 7 1/2” 73w 
CONCERT FLUTE mp 3 x 37 1/2” h %3w 
UNDA MARIS mp 3 x 37 1/2” h 73w 

4 SILVER FLUTE mp 58 7 1/2” 73m 

16 KRUMMHORN mp 38 1/4” 7 1/2” 7%3mr 

8 FRENCH HORN mff 8” 7 1/2” 73mr 

ENGLISH HORN mp 7 1/2” 73mr 
Special scale 

BASS TRUMPET mff 15” 73mr 
Special scale 

Harp (C) 

CHIMES E-g? 

Tremulant (added section only) 


ANCILLARY STRINGS 


FULL: STRINGS: V 14. R18. S 14. B=. 

ORIGINAL ANCILLARY STRING-1: 

V%. R8& S% B— P5722. 

16 CONTRABASS mff 44 73m 

8 CELLO mf 52-48 73m 
CELLO CELESTE mf 52-48 73m 
VIOLA p 64 73m 
VIOLA CELESTE 2r pp 68 tc 134m 
CLARABELLA mp 3 1/2x4 1/2 73w 

4 VIOLA mp 76 73m 
Tremulant 

ADDED ANCILLARY STRING-2 7 1/2”: 

VG RIO Si B-. P6oe. 

8 CELLO-VIOLIN mf 2 1/4 x 2 1/4 73w 
VIOLIN mp 66-62 73m 
VIOLINS 2r mp 68 te 134t 
MUTED VIOLIN p 68-76 73t 
MUTED STRINGS 2r pp 74 134t 

4 VIOLINS 2r mp 76 tc 134t 

8 VOX HUMANA mpp 73mr 
Tremulant 


P 1266. 


COUPLERS 
ORIGINAL COUPLERS 25: 
(L means Solo, T String-1.) 
ek ee Oe Pe 
ta: &. Gla 7. 
ae: ©. 4.T. 
Ch.: G. S. C-16-4. L. T. 
oa.: G. S.C, 1-4. T. 
St.-1: T-16-4. 
Crescendos 5: S. C. L. T. Register. 
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AppEp COUPLERS 24: 
(t means String-2.) 


Ped.: S-4. L-4. t. 

Gt.: G-16-4. S-16-4. C-16-4. L-4. t. 
Sw.: C-16-4. L-4. t. 

Ch.: S-16-4. L-4. t. 


So.: S-16-4. t. 
St.-2: t-16-4. 

The 16’ and + couplers are to be restricted so as not 
to operate on: Great original section and added Cornet, 
Swell original and added flues from 2 2/3’ up, and Solo 
original. 
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Added Crescendos 1: Great. 

If a crescendo chamber is used for the added Great, 
the Chimes could be transferred from the Solo chamber 
to the Great. 

This stoplist was designed by Senator Richards Sept. 
6th, 1932, and the next morning the specification details 
——scales, pressures, dynamics, materials—were added 
without benefit of reference to books or documents of 
any kind relating to the organ. 

This specification is the property of its designer and 
T.A.O. but it may be used by any T.A.O. reader by no 
more complicated process than giving credit to its origi- 
nal designer. 





IN THE WORLD’S LARGEST ORGAN 


This Fanfare Organ chamber is located 325’ from the 


Mr. Harry Vincent Willis tuning the seven-rank Stentor 
Mixture in the Fanfare Organ, Convention Hall, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey. The Mixture is on 35” wind, is flared 
four to six notes toward the top, and the composition is 
8’, 5 1/3’, 4’, 2 2/3’, 2’, 1 1/3’, and 1’. This division 
was put in condition in January, 1931. The designer 
was Senator Emerson Richards and the builder was 
Midmer-Losh Inc. The complete specifications are origi- 
nally planned and as finally bid on and accepted for the 
completed product were published in these pages in May, 
1929, and a complete presentation of the console, illus- 
trated by a dozen full-page plates, appeared in August, 
1932. 


console. The entire organ contains 32,882 pipes oper- 
ated by approximately one thousand stops, though the 
exact figures have not yet been computed according to 
the T.A.O. standard method of specification-figuring. 
The contract was let on May 9th, 1929, and the first 
public recital played on the seven-manual console of the 
completed organ was given May 11th, 1932, by Mr. James 
Scott Winter for the Atlantic City Fair. 

The main console contains seven manuals, two of them 
seven-octave, one six-octave, and four the normal five- 
octave compass; there is a supplementary five-manual 
console on the opposite side of the stage. The Hall seats 
41,000 persons. 
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Radio Recitals: Article 5: 
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Forty Recitals in Forty Weeks 
An Organist Donates his Services to Broadcast Creditable Organ 
Music as an Antidote to the Farce of Unit Broadcasting 
By FREDERICK C. FERINGER 


sa 


N LIEU of what we have 
been pleased to call regular 
business, I spent much time 

é during the summer of 1932 
reflecting upon the idea of 

creating a business of giving regular 
organ recitals. Several points were 
to be considered seriously ; the half- 
million population had been pretty 
well filled up on organ recitals, for 
every organist who could boast of 
seven stops or-more was giving re- 
citals. A small four-set watch- 
charm model in a funeral parlor had 
even been well recitaled. Of course, 
nobody ever went to any of these re- 
citals, and the few inhabitants of the 
village who have been known to ex- 
pose themselves to exclusive organ 
music from time to time had heard 
me play many times in the past, so I 
felt that the chances of drawing a 
weekly audience, even with the spe- 
cial inducement of a half-pound of 
tea with each admission, was rather 
slim. Forgetting all these mental 
hazards, however, I regarded the 
physical equipment as being in good 
health; a large church, a good 
broadcasting equipment and a well 
cared for 4-64 Austin were beckon- 
ing, so I went to work determined to 
play to an exclusive audience of my 
own creation. 

July 1932 was spent in mapping 
out forty weekly programs which 
were to be printed in two sections. 
This task of building programs was 
more fun than I had had since my 
boyhood days when I was required 
to build a bon-fire under the frozen 
water-motor before the old tracker 
would moan. The stark realization 
of my apparent folly came to me 
only too forcibly when the printer 
produced a neatly printed sheet con- 
taining fifteen programs, and politely 
informed me that eight hundred had 
already been distributed as per mail- 
ing list. The fun was on. I couldn’t 
turn back now. 

Purposely built into the programs 
was about half new material so that 
it might act as a stimulant to a maxi- 
mum amount of practise. Many or- 
ganists, no doubt, have dozens of 
compositions which have interested 
them only mildly at the first reading, 
only to remain untouched in their 
libraries for years. The process of 
exhuming playable compositions was 
attended with the same delights ex- 


perienced by the miner when he dis- 
covers a tiny bright nugget in the 
bottom of his gold-pan. So, without 
the aid of market or public, I cre- 
ated my own business and went seri- 
ously to work. In three weeks I had 
even forgotten myself, which is cer- 
tainly the Nirvana of something. 

The first twelve programs were 
divided into biographical and geo- 
graphical groupings — all-Guilmant, 
all-Bach, Widor, Franck, Wagner, 
modern American, native American, 
English, French, organ novelties, 
Christmas. music, old-time organ 
favorites (Buck, Batiste, Lemmens, 
Wely, etc.) The remaining pro- 
grams were miscellaneous. 

Work! Few of us know what it 
means. I once met Mr. Farnam at 
a church one morning about eight 
o'clock. We agreed upon a rather 
indefinite time for a dinner engage- 
ment. Calling back at the church 
about five that evening I found him 
still at work. This was a lesson to 
me. I like to repeat it to organists 
who talk about slaving away at the 
console for two hours a day. 

Determined to play a_ well- 
balanced program, regardless of 
what had become known as appro- 
priate radio organ music, I found 
that the heavier numbers broadcast 
very well. The first program was 
all-Guilmant, containing the Opus 80 
Sonata. The Beethovenish fervor 
of the opening movement is not en- 
tirely conducive to clean radio re- 
ception, but if the tempo is not hur- 
ried it will take the air very well. 
The Adagio and Scherzo lend them- 
selves delightfully to radio, and 
monotony will be avoided if a little 
more than usual variety in registra- 
tion is used in the melodic passages. 
The most trifling change in registra- 
tion is noted more clearly by air than 
in the church auditorium. The First 
Presbyterian is a large oval struc- 
ture, heavily carpeted, and seating 
almost three thousand. The console 
is directly in the center of the choir- 
loft which is located between organ 
and pulpit. One microphone is ele- 
vated from the pulpit desk, picking 
up the music from a triangular po- 
sition about thirty feet in front. and 
below the level of the organ; a 
second stands by the console where 
my own announcing is done ad 
libitum. 
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During the process of making our 
broadcast as excellent as the present 
equipment permits, hours were spent 
with the technical operator. By 
means of a head-set | was able to 
get my own playing as it came over 
the air, and by certain signals was 
able to communicate with the oper- 
ator. During these experiments we 
discovered that the 32’ Magnaton 
registers remarkably well but is not 
practical ; the heavy tones come over 
when played alone but are muddy 
with the manuals. The 32’ Resul- 
tant is totally unusable. All 16’ 
Pedal tones carry well, but 16’ 
manual tones are not practical for 
general playing. Certain 16’ manual 
voices are excellent for a solo melody 
but 16’ strings do not enjoy the same 
distinction. A 16’ Clarinet gives an 
ominous lugubrious atmosphere, 
while the 16’ Diapason sounds like 
the subway express approaching. 
Scintillating effects broadcast beauti- 
fully. In the Intermezzo of the 
Third Vierne by adding a 2’ Piccolo 
to the usual combination the aug- 
mented consecutive fourths and 
fifths take on new luster. 

It is lamentable that so many of 
us do not appreciate the beauty of a 
single pure 8’ tone. For most broad- 
casting purposes the fewer stops 
drawn the better the result. On my 
organ the 8’ Pedal stops sound bet- 
ter than the 8’ couplers. The 16’ 
Violone takes the air beautifully. 
For heavy Pedal solos the addition 
of a 16’ or 8’ reed is effective. The 
Lemare transcription of the Ride of 
the Valkyries is a splendid work to 
test the broadcasting qualities of the 
Pedal Organ. ; 

Of the softer manual voices I con- 
sider the Vox Humana a total loss, 
as also the well-beloved combination 
of Tremulant with strings. A soft 
wood flute will fill in a combination 
of metal pipes without losing the de- 
sired string effect. A 4’ flute will of 
course add brightness to any given 
combination, and at times a Piccolo 
will tickle the radio ears, if not play- 
ed too high; the Piccolo addition is 
liable to take on the quality of a 
happy peanut wagon. Harp and 
Chimes are excellent and a combina- 
tion of Harp and soft flutes gives 
one of the most delightful of broad- 
casting effects. Synthetic stops are 
never very satisfactory, neither are 
resultants, but a good mixture, if not 
too heavy, seems to broadcast well. 

Broadcasting rests fundamentally 
upon vibrations and the addition of 
any unsympathetic tones will be 
more offensive over the air than in 
the auditorium. Whatever may be 
the future of the radio, it is certain 
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that our future lies in the develop- 
ment of the straight organ. These 
choked-up studio organs are not the 
answer. A cautious prediction is 
that the radio studio of the future 
will be a sizable auditorium whose 
acoustics have been worked out by 
experts. These auditoriums will 
contain large straight organs whose 
specifications have been suggested 
by scientific workman who do not 
operate by guess and by gosh. 

My proiound respect for the or- 
gan with its rich traditional litera- 
ture borders upon spiritual homage, 
but to exclude the glories of orches- 
tral music from any but a strictly 
academic program seems to me to be 
eating bread without butter. The 
Wagner-Lemare program was the 
most commented upon in my series 
of concerts. If any organist cannot 
bring himself to play Wagner in 
public let him at least practise it in 
private. It will add luster and brilli- 
ance to his technic that no amount 
of Bach will. Tannhauser Overture, 
Ride of the Valkyries, Tristan, 
Magic Fire, are organistic master- 
pieces to the modern instrument. 
What is the good of all our organ 
improvements if we do not take ad- 
vantage of the added flexibility? 
When playing Wagner, the vision 
appears of Hertz waving his baton 


and the Metropolitan’s orchestra 
screaming its grand Wagnerian 
climaxes. His old brow gleaming 


with beads of perspiration, his flash- 
ing eyes, his forest of whiskers— 
these things give me more inspiration 
than a regiment of the cap and gown 
gentlemen of the cloth. With these 
works one feels a whole orchestra 
under his: fingers and forgets all 
about the limitations of the organ. 
The Dithyramb of Basil Harwood 
gave much pleasure after breaking 
through its icy exterior. It is rather 
exotic in rhythm, but is not that the 
chief characteristic of all well be- 
haved Dithyrambs? The Variations 
Poetiques may cause a headache but 
for mixing colors it is wonderful. 
Surprising enough was the program 
of old-time organ favorites, for 
which the audience totaled more 
than for any other six concerts. 
So the weeks flew by and I forgot 
all about troubles; in fact there were 
no troubles in my life. I was too 
busy with the console to get my mind 
on anything else. By the way, how 
many have tried the Ravel Bolero 
on a straight organ? Believe it or 
not, but I was asked by many to re- 
peat the work. Reeds of medium 
pungency played with a crisp sta- 
catto defines the rhythm and gives 
the effect of the percussion and brass 
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Where Mr. Feringer played his forty broadcast recitals in forty weeks last 
season, thereby using the equipment at hand to counteract the great injury 
being done the organ and the organist through the evil influences of the 


common type of unit broadcasting. 


of the orchestra. The Roger- 
Ducasse Pastorale is one of the finest 
of modern compositions; it contains 
passages which every organist 
should consider part of his educa- 
tion to work out. However, it does 
not broadcast very well. 

The only repeated number in the 
series was the new Castilleja Sonata 
by Latham True, with its three 
movements of delightfully playable 
organ music. Dr, True had written 
me that the performance in my pro- 
gram of October 9th, 1932, would be 
the first public hearing of the work 
anywhere—an honor I worked hard 
to justify. This is one of the most 
beautiful, playable, and well-written 
organ sonatas of modern times. Five 
hours a day on the work for about 
ten days brought an acquaintance 
that I shall never regret. 

The completion of this series of 
programs brought a keen sense of 
satisfaction and the feeling of hav- 
ing accomplished much toward mak- 
ing an organ and an organist more 
useful to a community. 

Every organ broadcasting con- 
dition is different and every organist 
has .peculiar problems of his own 
with which to deal. The echo bogey 
is nearly always present. In our 
church it was only with the most 


careful adjustment of the radio 
equipment that the operator was able 
to cope with the condition. 

People will come to organ recitals 
and listen to organ broadcasting 
when the organists play listenable 
music in a likable manner. Whether 
transcriptions or original organ com- 
positions makes no difference to the 
public. Organ music to them is 
merely music played on an organ; 
it must contain rhythm and melody 
and be dressed in agreeable sound 
combinations. This gives the organ- 
ist a very wide field, for after all it 
is not so much what is played but 
how it is played. The organist need 
not fear that his traditional ethics 
are going to suffer, if he will but 
temper his tradition with a little 
judgment based upon circumstances 
brought on by progress. The indi- 
vidual who is not willing to change 
his mind in the face of progress is 
the loser, for he can always change 
it back again and be richer for the 
experience. 

NOTE 
Twenty-one of Mr. Feringer’s pro- 
giams of last season were published 
on page 464 November 1932, 168 
March 1933, and 267 May 1933, 
T.A.O., to which the _ interested 
reader is referred. 


Ten Years of Farnam and Weinrich 


Complete Programs of all Recitals in Holy Communion, New York 
Played by Lynnwood Farnam and Carl Weinrich 


TEN YEARS 
of FARNAM and WEINRICH 
Fifth Installment 
Mr. Farnam’s Comblete Programs 
Four Bach Programs 
Feb. 1, 1926 
Toccata and Fugue D (Dorian) 
“To all men” 
“For love my Savior now” 


Prelude and Fugue A 
Trio Dm: Jesus Christ our Lord 
Fugue Bm (Corelli theme) 
“O mortals death will surely” 
“Away has flown the peace” 
Passacaglia 

Mildred Faas was soprano solo- 
ist; the first recitative and aria were 
from the “St. Matthew Passion” and 
the second from “Ode of Mourning.” 
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Feb. 8, 1926 
Prelude and Fugue Cm (Great) 
By waters of Babylon 
Sonata 2 
Fantasia G 
O man thy grievous sin Ef 
Comest Thou Jesu from heaven 
Fantasia and Fugue Gm (Great) 
Feb. 15, 1926 
Canzona Dm 
Prelude and Fugue Dm 
OQ Lamb of God most Stainless 
Son. 3: Andante; Adagio e Dolce. 
To God on High, 4 versions: 
1. Full-organ style; 
2. Duo (Bicinium) ; 
3. Fugue; 
4. Theme in soprano. 
Fantasia and Fugue Cm 
Feb. 22, 1926 
Prelude and Fugue Em (Wedge) 
O God be merciful 
Three Lesser Kyries: 
Kyrie Father to Eternity 
Jesu Comfort of all 
Kyrie Thou Spirit Divine 
Three Greater Kyries: 
Kyrie Father to Eternity 
Jesu Comfort of all 
Kyrie Thou Spirit Divine 
Son. 6: Vivace 
Alla Breve D 
Toccata and Fugue Dm 
On the leaflet of the February pro- 
grams was printed the announcement 
that, “For the Bach recitals next 
February it is planned to include the 
entire 45 choralpreludes of the col- 
lection known as the Orgelbuchlein.” 
Dec. 6, 1926 
Dupre-jl, World Awaiting Savior 
Wood-as, 3 Psalm-tune Preludes: 
Psalm 23; Old 104th; St. Mary. 
Gabrieli-g, Canzona 
Frescobaldi-g, Toccata Elevazione 
Clerambault-g, Prelude Dm 
Bach, Kyrie Thou Spirit divine 
Karg-Elert-h, Mirrored Moon 
Widor-jh, 8: Scherzo 
Dupre, Resurrection 
Dec. 13, 1926 
Cesar Franck Program 
Chorale .1 
Pastorale E 
Chorale 2 
Chorale 3 
Allegro-Andante (Grand Piece) 
Final Bf 
All published by Durand. 
Dec. 20, 1926 
Candlyn, Son. Dram.: Passionato 
(ms. ) 
Liszt-sp, Ave Maria d’Arcadelt 
Simonds, Iam Sol recedit (ms.) 
Handel, Con. 4: Allegro Moderato 
Grace-at, University Reverie 
Honegger-xc, Fugue Csm; Chorale 
Dm. 
Schumann-jb, Sketch Df 
Hanson-w, Vermeland 
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Karg-Elert-jn, Toccata Op. 65-13 
Dec. 27, 1926 
Webbe, La Reine des Fetes (ms.) 
Dupre, Pas. Sym.: Nativite 
Widor-jh, 4: Scherzo 
Sowerby-b, Prelude on Calvinist 
Hymn 
Boely-xr, Andante con Moto Gm 
Wood, Nunc Dimittis 
Vierne-xd, 5: Prelude; Scherzo. 
Maleingreau-jl, Sym. Mys.: 
Nombres 
These December programs marked 
the beginning of Mr. Farnam’s prac- 
tise of indicating the publishers. As 
usual we indicate the publishers by 
hyphenating next after the com- 
poser’s name the key-letters ; consult 
page 244, May issue, for explanation 
of key-letters. 


Four Bach Programs 
Presenting the Orgelbuchlein 

Feb. 7, 1927 
Toccata-Adagio-Fugue C 
Advent: Orgelbuchlein 1, 2, 3, 4 
Fugue G (12-8 rhythm) 
Christmas: Orgel.: 5 to 14 
Son. 4: Un Poco Allegro 
Prelude and Fugue G 

Feb. 14, 1927 
Fantasia (Concerto) G 
New Year: Orgel.: 15, 16, 17 
Sonata 6 
Purification: Orgel.: 18, 19 
Prelude and Fugue Gm 
Passiontide: Orgel.: 20, 21, 22 
Prelude and Fugue Em (lesser) 

Feb. 21, 1927 
Prelude and Fugue Bm 
Passiontide: Orgel.: 23 to 26 


Prelude G 
Son. 2: Allegro 
Easter: Orgel.: 27 to 32 
Fantasia and Fugue Gm 
Feb. 28, 1927 
Fantasia Cm (5-voice) 
Orgelbuchlein: 33 to 38 
Prelude ‘and Fugue D 
Orgelbuchlein: 39 to 45 
Son. 1: Allegro Moderato 
Fugue Ef (St. Anne) 
March 7 and 13, 1927 
Bach Program 

Fantasia G (by request) 
Orgelbuchlein: 2, 9, 16, 19 
Son. 6: Vivace 
Passacaglia (by request) 
Son. 4: Adagio-Vivace 
O God be merciful Fsm 
Now rejoice ye Christians G 
My heart is filled 
Prelude and Fugue Em (short) 

This program of March 7, re- 
peated March 13, marked the begin- 
ning of a practise Mr. Farnam fol- 
lowed habitually a little later in his 
series of Holy Communion recitals, 
playing the same program on Sun- 
day at 2:30 and Monday at 8:15. 

On this March 7 program also Mr. 
Farnam announced “a_ series of 
Monday evening recitals in Decem- 
ber 1927, presenting the entire organ 
works of Cesar Franck and Johannes 
Brahms.” Perhaps one of the 
“secrets” of Mr. Farnam’s success 
was his thorough preparation; his 
Orgelbuchlein series was announced 
a full year in advance, and _ his 
Franck-Brahms series nine months 
ahead. 


Processional Details 


Elements of Routine that Demand First Attention and Reward 
the Service with Increased Effectiveness 
By ELIZABETH VAN FLEET VOSSELLER 


.9 HE EDITOR clamors for 
details, and still more de- 
tails, which sometimes 
oN troubles my conscience. I 

frequently omit them, 
fearing to become a bore. How- 
ever there are some details pre- 
ceding the production of a success- 
ful processional, which might well 
be mentioned to the novice. 

A processional, first of all, calls 
for vestments. Every well organ- 
ized choir should be vested. The 
generally accepted cassock-and- 
surplice is most churchly, and also 
becoming to everybody. 

Each chorister should be fitted 
out in a vestment: and note, I said 
fitted! Children must be comfort- 
able if they are to sit quietly in a 
church service; and since they 


grow so fast, the vestments frequent- 
ly need adjusting during the sea- 
son, for cassocks have a provoking 
habit of riding to the knees, expos- 
ing the feet, and elbows too, and 
growing uncomfortably tight in 
the arm-holes. They need watch- 
ing. 

Every vestment should be num- 
bered (both cassock and surplice), 
supplied with a coat-hanger (also 
numbered) and hung on a pole in 
the vestment-closet. On the inside 
door of the closet, a type-written 
list of every chorister, with num- 
ber of vestment is thumb-tacked 
at an eye-level, for easy reading. 
If the door is opened wide during 
the vesting, it’s a simple matter for 
the choir-mother to refer to this 
list. Yes, every chorister should 
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FLEMINGTON CHILDREN’S CHOIRS STUDIO 








Just as the Bach Choir and Dr. Wolle made Bethlehem famous, so also the Flemington Children’s Choirs and 


Miss Elizabeth Van Fleet Vosseller have made Flemington famous. 


Here in this studio the children of all 


the churches of Flemington, N. J., irrespective of denomination or creed, meet under the direction of Miss 


Vosseller, Miss Hopewell, and their assistants, to perfect themselves as choristers. 
most extensive work of its kind in the world of church music. 


This is undoubtedly the 


At present most of the benefit goes to Flem- 


ington and such other cities as are represented by organists who have gone to Flemington and been inspired 
by the methods and results of the Flemington Children’s Choirs, but so great a work as this should be solidly 
endowed so that its influence might be definitely cultivated in other centers and Miss Vosseller be relieved 
from that part of her magnificent labors. 


know his number; but the list 
checks his claim, and avoids mis- 
takes. 

If the choir sings at the morning 
service, following a session of the 
Church School, it’s a good plan to 
permit the older choristers or 
seniors to be excused at the close 
of the lesson (one half-dozen will 
be enough) and repair to the choir- 
room, and the choir-mother will be 
there to assist them vest. When 
the Church School is dismissed the 
rest of the choir goes immediately 
to the choir-room, and two seniors 
(already vested) may help the 
younger choristers with  collar- 
buttons, ties, etc. As soon as the 
chorister is dressed, he should be 
sent to another room—the choir- 
room, if another room is used for 
vesting. Here chairs have been 
arranged in order for the choir, and 
another senior in charge shows 
him his seat, distributes medals 
which have been earned during the 
month, and inspects each child, to 
be sure everything is correct. 

As soon as the choir is as- 
sembled, everything in perfect 
order, the director is called. He or 
she enters with the minister. A 
short prayer is offered to remind 
the choristers of their office and 
the seriousness of their job as 
ministers of song, after which the 


minister may retire while the 
director puts the children through 
one or two vocal exercises as a 
tuning-up for their singing, after 
which he may remind them of one 
or two details in the service to be 
watched. Each chorister is pro- 
vided with a program to direct 
every step of the service. 

When all is ready the choir is 
taken to the hall, lined up in pro- 
cessional formation, and, in charge 
of a senior, taken down stairs. At 
the foot of the stairs a senior boy 
hands each chorister a hymnal. 
No talking is permitted. The 
seniors in charge escort them to 
the place from which the choir 
will make its start from an outside 
room, frequently a vestibule. 

If the starting place is small, it 
is wise to split the line, and bring 
the split end up on line with the 
front rank, thus making it four- 
abreast. This makes for a more 
compact group, easier to see, to 
hear, and maintain a better sing- 
ing ensemble. 

The crucifer or flag-bearer steps 
to the front of the line, the director 
stands beside him, facing the choir, 
ready to give the lead. An usher 
in charge of the outside door pre- 
vents the entrance of latecomers 
into the vestibule when the choir 
is assembled. Another usher in- 


side the church tends the door 
from which the choir is to enter. 

The processional director nods 
to the usher to start, who in turn 
signals the organist. Two forms 
of signals are used: a nod from 
the usher is reflected in the mirror 
at the organ deck, or a button may 
be pressed which flashes a little 
red light at the console. The 
latter method is used in Fleming- 
ton. 

The door is opened, just a little 
that the choir may hear the pre- 
lude. Sometimes this is a definite 
prelude, but there is always a sug- 
gestion of the theme to be heard; 
sometimes the hymn is_ played 
straight through. But whichever 
plan is used, the key is firmly set 
in the chorister’s mind, and the 
prelude ends definitely on the key- 
note. The prelude comes to a 
close, the organ stops, and the door 
is softly closed, as the choir led by 
the processional director begins to 
sine. The director indicates the 
rhythm in an exaggerated manner 
throughout. The choir slightly 
sways left-right. The first two 
lines of the hymn sound definitely 
far away, but on the third line the 
door slowly opens and little by 
little the tone grows louder and 
louder until, the door wide open, 
the choir marches into the church, 
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heads up, following the Cross. 
Now turning attention to the organ 
one realizes only a slight sound 
from that instrument. The organ- 
ist is following, net leading. But 
as the choir advances to the stalls, 
more and more organ is heard. 
When finally it is in place the 
organ is in its regular form, the 
organist has the lead, the chor- 
isters follow him. 

The crucifier or standard-bearer 
stands at one side, by the steps 
leading to the choir, until the final 
amen is sung, when he places his 
Cross or standard, and finds. his 
place in the choir. 

If the processional is followed 
by an invocation, every eye 
watches the organist for the signal 
of the choral ‘response. Through- 
out the entire service the organist 
gives all the signals for every- 
thing to be done. The good 
chorister is quiet, reverent, and 
alert to the slightest demand. 


CAS 
PROCESSIONALS 
HOW ONE ORGANIST USED MICRO- 
PHONES TO SOLVE A PROBLEM 
By PAu FRIEss 

I want to tell of an experience we 
had at the Church of St. Michael and 
St. George (Episcopal) in St. Louis 
where I am organist. I know of two 
churches here who have like troubles 
and I imagine there may be others. 
I know also that this is not a new 
idea, but it is so successful in my 
church that I want to pass on the 
information. 

The church is built so that the pro- 
cessionals and recessionals have to 
be down the center aisle. The aisle 
is so long that the time it takes for 
the sound of the organ to get back 
to the choir makes it impossible for 
the organ and choir to stay together 
until the choir is half-way down the 
church. There are 40 in the choir, 
which complicates matters even 
more. For a long time we sang the 
first part of the processional and the 
last part of the recessional unaccom- 
panied. That worked out very well, 
except that the congregation would 
not sing when the organ was not 
playing. 

Several months ago we had a 
microphone put in the Swell Organ 
and a loud-speaker put in the vesti- 
bule where the choir starts. The 
loud-speaker is toned down so that 
the full Swell can be used without 
being unpleasant, and the choir hears 
the organ through the microphone 
until they are well past the point 
where the variation in time com- 
mences. 

The electrical equipment, includ- 
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ing wiring, one microphone, and one 
loud-speaker, costs approximately 
$200. and additional microphones 
can easily be placed in the chancel, 
once the system is installed, so that 
the entire service can be broadcast to 
any part of the building. The cost 
of operation is about the equal of the 
operating costs of an average radio 
in the home. 

We have also arranged that ad- 
ditional microphones can be placed 
in the chancel so that any large ser- 
vices can be broadcast to the over- 
flow congregation in the Church 
School Auditorium. 


AS 
CHOIR AWARDS 
DETAILS OF SYSTEM USED IN CHOIRS 
OF WORCESTER CHURCH 
Everyone works better, no matter 
what the task, if some kind of recog- 
nition follows his labor. To furnish 
fresh impetus for the choirs, Wesley 
Church, Worcester, Mass., inaugu- 
rated several years ago a system of 
awards for faithful service. The 
idea is heartily commended for all 
large volunteer choirs. 

For the senior choirs, velvet rib- 
bon stripes 14” long and 1 ” wide 
are awarded to those meriting them, 
to be worn on the right sleeve of the 
black vestment. Those who have at- 
tended every rehearsal, and sung 
every service, and who in the estima- 
tion of the choirmaster deserve it in 
other ways, are given a red stripe. 
A purple stripe is worn by those who 
show a 95% perfect record. For five 
years of service, whether perfect or 
not, a gold stripe is awarded. This 
is done on the basis that no one 
would stay in any hard-working 
group five years unless he was inter- 
ested, even though for some reason 
or other, he may have missed out on 
one of the yearly stripes. Since 
Wesley Choir was organized only 
seven years ago, no ten-year awards 
have been made, but when that time 
comes, a narrow black silk ribbon bar 
will be sewed across the gold stripe. 

For the intermediate group, Wes- 
ley awards a gold pin in the shape of 
the G-clef sign. If in subsequent 
years, while still a member of the 
same group, the chorister wins 
recognition again, a small pearl is put 
into the pin. Four years is the usual 
length of service in this group, so a 
pin with three pearls may be won. 

In the children’s group, a gold pin 
in the shape of a lyre is used. Pearls 
are also added as won. (These pins 
may be purchased from the C. K. 
Grouse Co., North Attleboro, Mass.) 

At the end of each season, in June, 
a Sunday morning service is termed, 
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Choir Recognition Sunday, and all 
the choirs are brought into a special- 
ly arranged service. Just before the 
sermon, usually on a service theme, 
the music committee chairman and 
the organist go to the chancel steps 
where the latter places in the hands 
of the chairman the awards and 
reads the names of the winners who 
come forward to receive them. Then 
the choirs rise and receive the 
charge. Afterwards, while heads are 
bowed, the groups sing softly one 
stanza of “O Jesus I have promised.” 

In Central Church, Worcester, 
where Mrs. Ruth Krehbiel Jacobs is 
the director of music, the same gen- 
eral plan is followed. To the seniors 
a black velvet stripe is awarded the 
first year. During subsequent years 
a small medallion made of gold braid 
is sewed on the original black stripe. 
No award is made for less than a 
perfect record. The intermediat 
and children’s groups win the same 
sort of pin as in Wesley Church. In 
fact, the system and its details were 
a collaboration. 

—A LESLIE JAcoBs 


Conducting 


A Plea for Decorum in Managing 
Practical Church Music 
By ROWLAND IW. DUNHAM 
Church Department Editor 
.% HE DIRECTION of music 
in church involves a detail 
which often brings on a 
discussion : Shall there be a 
conductor and a baton as 
found in the concert hall? There 
are some who claim choral music 
conducted from a keyboard as Bach 
frequently did is impossible today. 
Others maintain that the perform- 
ance with the baton is entirely out 
of place in the church unless it be 
done out of sight of the congre- 
gation. For many years a visible 
choir has sung parts of the service as 
an integral part of that service. The 
presence of a person with a baton 
was thought to be a distraction. This 
was in the days when the organist 
from the organbench managed to 
produce a brand of music which was 
more or less acceptable. 

A large amount of choral music, 
especially the unaccompanied, is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to sing without 
some form of conducting. Some of 
it is truly appropriate for church use. 
Much of it is not, either because of 
its secularity of style or because of 
its inferior quality. As I have sug- 
gested in the past, many composers 
have written unaccompanied music 
which is practically unsingable if one 
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insists upon true intonation at all 
times. Such music and a good pro- 
portion of even the practical unac- 
companied music will actually sound 
better in church with a soft organ 
part duplicating the vocal score. 

In many smaller churches organ- 
ists have always been superseded by 
products of acrobatic time-beating 
conductors. The music results have 
been none too good. Added to the 
contortions of the time-beater both 
ears and eyes of a patient congre- 
gation have been sorely tried. 

It seems to me that the sensible 
thing is to abjure the visible con- 
ductor except in cantatas and special 
occasions. Nearly all good choral 
music can be learned thoroughly by 
a competent choir. Sufficient re- 
hearsal will settle it so absolutely 
that conducting can be quite ade- 
quately and most economically done 
by the organist from the console. I 
have a suspicion that many a time- 
beater has maintained his visibility 
for fear that if the committee on 
music should discover a capacity to 
sing without visible gestures they 
might notice the futility of such per- 
formances. 

There was a time when I felt the 
volunteer choir to be the solution of 
many choir problems. Observation 
of the actual results compared to the 
paid, trained choir has caused me 
to wonder if this movement may not, 
in the long run, be in the wrong di- 
rection. The idea of unpaid singers 
with choirs of all ages appeals to 
preachers and economical commit- 
tees. As a matter of fact, choirs 
average to be worth what they cost. 
My observation has proved that a 
volunteer chorus in capable hands 
will do a very nice job with adequate 
preparation. For a church with 
money enough to pay for trained 
singers, however, the amateur choir 
will never supply the repertoire, the 
beauty of tone, and the general ar- 
tistic results of a choir composed of 
voices that have been trained and 
may be considered to be more or less 
professional. If we wish to find out 
tor ourselves, a visit to St. Bartholo- 
mew’s in New York City followed 
by visits to the very best of the vol- 
unteer choirs anywhere will prove 
the case. 

ADDENDA 


The reader may be interested to 
know how the problem of conducting 
has been solved by those churches 
in the Metropolis that have the best 
reputations for the beauty of their 
services. Moving from south to 
north these organists and churches 
use exclusively the method of con- 
ducting from the console: Miss 
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Jessie Craig Adam, Ascension; Dr. 
William C. Carl, First Presbyterian; 
Dr. Clarence Dickinson, Brick Pres- 
byterian; Dr. David McK. Williams, 
St. Bartholomew’s; Dr. T. Tertius 
Noble, St. Thomas’. We do not 
know how the services are normally 
conducted in St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
by Mr. Pietro A. Yon, but neither 
in St. Patrick’s nor in the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine have we ever 
seen examples of conducting in any 
other manner than by the organist 
from the fairly well concealed con- 
soles. 

The only other church to achieve 
fame for its program of adequately 
elaborate music is the Church of St. 
Mary the Virgin and here one or- 
ganist, Mr. Raymond Nold (who re- 
cently secured for his church an 
Aeolian-Skinner organ built largely 
to the very special ideas of his own) 
has developed his paid choir and in- 
strumental ensemble to such extent 
that he confines his own activities 
exclusively to conducting his re- 
sources from the rear gallery of the 
church, employing Mr. George W. 
Westerfield exclusively for the or- 
gan solos and organ accompani- 
ments. 

Incidentally in all these churches 
the choirs are of paid voices. All 
are adult choirs save St. Thomas’, 
St. John’s, and St. Patrick’s. This 
addenda does not include tribute to 
those few Metropolitan organists 
who under great difficulties have 
maintained elaborate volunteer 
choirs, notably Mr. Seth Bingham in 
Madison Avenue Presbyterian where 
he has associated with him a second 
organist, Mr. Horace M. Hollister, 
M.S.M., to develop the various 
junior choirs of the Church.—T.S.B. 


Choirmastership 
A Column Devoted to Details 

That Bring Results 
By LeROY V. BRANT 

—INTONATION— 

49 HE PRINCIPAL reasons 
Vex for faulty intonation are: 
bad breathing; thick 
SF registers; wrong tempo; 
— bad placement of the com- 
position itself; bad instrumental 
support. None of these faults is 
tremendously difficult to overcome; 
good judgment and patience will 
remedy all of them. 

To aid singers in breathing, two 
exercises are helpful; the first, that 
they shall learn to pant, pant just 
as a dog pants, to get deeper in- 
halation which goes clear down to 
the diaphragm; the second, that 
they shall count rapidly yet clearly 
as many as they can in one breath, 
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this to build up breath control. 

To lighten registers have the 
singers first recite, mezzo voce 
and at the lips, anything with 
which they are familiar, such as the 
23d psalm. Then have them intone 
it on G, still very softly ; then have 
them finally sing some familiar 
hymn really pianissimo. It will be 
found that the registers lighten, 
and the correct habits of singing 
will be formed if the choirmaster 
insists on softness. 

When I say that wrong tempo 
is a cause for flatting I mean just 
that. A hymn sung too slowly is 
likely to begin to sag, due to great 
strain put on the breath support. 
Obviously, the remedy is brighter 
tempo. 

“Adeste Fideles” sung in G is 
more likely to go off key than if 
sung in A. It is a fact well known 
that a soprano will sing F-sharp 
with more precise pitch, and bril- 
liant tone, than F. I have often 
gotten a choir back on key by 
modulating between verses of a 
hymn to the key half a step higher 
than written. Experiment will tell 
the organist what to do about such 
things. 

Bad instrumental support will 
drag the singers down. Unskilled 
organists are lixely to use too 
much 16’ tone in hymn or anthem 
accompaniments. Rather than that 
let us have reeds, if necessary with 
box closed, and mixtures. Very 
seldom will singers flat with such 
an accompaniment. Occasionally 
a note in the soprano held over on 
the organ, as bad as that practise 
certainly is, will straighten out bad 
intonation—and bad intonation is 
much worse. Also, never forget 
the staccato. 

When a choir goes sharp, play 
loudly. The chorus will then sing 
more loudly, which will tend to 
thicken the registers, thereby going 
back to correct pitch. 


4S 
—STURGIS, MICH.— 

Trinity Lutheran dedicated its 
Wicks Organ Sept. 17 in two recitals 
by Kenneth Cutler of Chicago, Mr. 
Cutler playing the same program at 
3:00 and 7:30 to accommodate all 
who wished to hear the new organ. 
G. L. Jellema represented the builder 
in the negotiations and the instru- 
ment was installed by John and 
Kenneth Simpson. 


—E. POWER BIGGS— 
E. Power Biggs and Miss Colette 
Josephine Lionne were united in 
marriage at Chichester, N. H., Sept. 
1. They will make their home at 51 
Brattle St., Cambridge, Mass. 
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—CHRISTMAS PROGRAMS— 
Our questionnaire shows that 36% 
of our readers want the Christmas 
programs published in our Septem- 
ber issue, 22% in our October, 16% 
immediately in February because the 
subject is then fresher in the mem- 
ory, 8% in November. 

“T buy the numbers that appeal to 
me, preparing them at my leisure for 
the next Christmas,” writes one 
reader favoring immediate publica- 
tion in February. 

“A good rule would be three 
months previous to the event,” is an- 
other comment. 

The majority prefers September 
and so it shall be hereafter, with re- 
grets that conditions made it wmprac- 
tical this year. 

As usual we have space for only 
a few of the many programs on 
hand, and the basis of selection must 
be the probable interest of the great- 
est number of readers. In times 
like these we regret we do not have 
ten times as many advertisers so that 
we could publish two hundred pages 
a month. 

Sh. and Ch. will be used for Shep- 
herds and Christmas wherever ad- 
visable. 


SETH BINGHAM 
* MADISON AVE. PRESB., NEW YORK 
Carol Service 

Bach, Prelude and Fugue G 
Bach, In Dulci Jubilo 
Shepherds Ch. Song, ar. Dickinson 
We saw Him sleeping, Kennedy 
I sing of a maiden, Candlyn 
j. As Joseph was a-walking, Shaw 
Who knocks tonight, Willan 
Masters in this hall, ar. Candlyn 
Bach, Magnificat 

Horace M. Hollister, M.S.M., is 
associated with Mr. Bingham as 
director of music for young people. 


DR. WILLIAM C. CARL 
FIRST PRESB., NEW YORK 

*Brahms, Rose breaks into bloom 
Bach, Sleepers Wake 
Break forth, Bach 
Coming of the King, Candlyn 
A snow-white Dove, Brahms 
Angels Greeting, Brahms 
David, Passamezzo 
**Huss, Christmas Prelude 
Yon, Noel from Sicily 
Tis the time for mirth, Saboly 
When Christ was born, Stokowski 
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How far is it, Shaw 
Sing we Noel, Quercy 
Deshayes, Symphony of Shepherds 


DR. CLARENCE DICKINSON 
*BRICK PRESB., NEW YORK 
*Marty, Magnificat 
Break forth O beauteous, Bach 
Glory to God, Mozart 
Born today, Sweelinck 
In the silence, trad. Norwegian 
Still grows evening, trad. Bohemian 
Inn at Bethlehem, from Tyrol 
Dethier-j, Christmas 
**Guilmant, Pastorale 
Alleluia unto us, Warner 
A story fair, trad. Lapland 
s. O little town, Tooke 
From heaven high, 14 cent. 
Glory to God, Noble 
Sleep my Jesus, trad. Holland 
Kriens, Evening 
Carols of Many Nations 
Balbastre, Noel 
d’Aquin, Noel 
I saw three ships, ar. Mackinnon 
O have ye heard, German 
Holy angels singing, Russian 
First Nowell, English 
Out on the plains, Spanish 
Shepherds Ch. Song, Austrian 
Shepherds at the inn, ar. Gaul 
Still grows evening, Bohemian 
Inn at Bethlehem, from Tyrol 
In a stable mean, Corsican 
Children at stable, French-Prov. 
What a Wonder, Lithuanian 








Abbreviations 


If a key-letter is hyphenated next 
after a composer's name in any pro- 
gram, it indicates the publisher; the 
complete key to these abbreviations 
will be published frequently in these 
pages. 

The Editors assume no responsibil- 
ity for the spelling of unusual names. 

Instrumental music is listed with 
the composer's name first, vocal with 
the title first. 

Recital Programs: 
*Indicates recitalists who have given 
the organ builder the credit he des 
serves on the printed program. If 
used after the title of a composition 
it indicates that a “soloist” was intro- 
duced next. If used at the beginning 
of any line it indicates the beginning 
of another program. 

Services and Musicales: 
*Indicates the beginning of any 
morning service given herewith com- 
plete; it is also used to indicate 
churches whose minister prints the 
the organist’s name along with his 
own on the calendar. **Indicates the 
beginning of an evening service or 
special musicale. 

Obvious abbreviations: alto, bass, 
chorus, duet, harp, junior choir, men’s 
voices, offertoire (off.), organ, piano, 
quartet, response, soprano, tenor, un- 
accompanied, violin, women’s voices, 
hyphenating denotes duets etc.; 3p., 
3 pages; 3-p, 3-part, etc. 
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Joyous Christmas song, ar. Gevaert 
The Marty, Guilmant, and Kriens 

instrumental numbers were played 

by organ, harp, violin, and cello. 
WM. RIPLEY DORR 
MAUSOLEUM, LONG BEACH 

Chimes: Adeste Fideles 

Ferrari, Wallon Ch. Rhapsody 

Angels we have heard, ar. Finn 

Lo how a rose, Praetorius 

v. Voris, Christmas Lullaby 

Christmas Morning, Candlyn 

Three Kings, ar. Rozceau (5-p. u.) 

v. Svendsen, Romance 

On this the Ch. Morn, Job-hn 

Sleeps Judea fair, Mackinnon 

Holly and Ivy, Thiman 

Silent Night, Gruber 

One a winter’s night, Mackinnon 

Chimes: Christmas carols 


EDWIN ARTHUR KRAFT 

TRINITY CATHEDRAL, CLEVELAND 
**Sing Noel, French 
At solemn midnight, French 
Slumber song, Gevaert 
O happy night, Gevaert 
Bells within steeples, Praetorius 
Beside Thy cradle, Bach 
I hear along our street, Mackinnon 
Silent night, Gruber 


DR. CARL McKINLEY 
OLD SOUTH CHURCH, BOSTON 
*Zipoli, Pastorale 
Lo to us is born, Liebhold 
O magnum mysterium, Vittoria 
Jesu little Babe, ar. Dickinson 
**Karg-Elert, How brightly shines 
Bohemian Carol, ar. Riedel 
Three Kings, Cornelius 
Carol of the Beasts, Lutkin 
Holly and Ivy, Boughton 
Polish Carol, ar. D. S. Smith 
Touro Louro Louro, Saboly 
MAX MIRANDA 
BELOIT COLLEGE CHAPEL 
Pauman, Prelude 
Frescobaldi, Pastorale 
LaBegme, Une Vierge Pucelle 
Bach, In Dulci Jubilo 
Brahms, Es ist ein’ Ros’ 
Pusser, II est ne’le divin 
Gesu Bambino, Yon 
There were shepherds, Vincent 
Whom of old, ar. Whitehead 
1 hear along our street, Mackinnon 
Christ of the snow, ar. Gaul 
Orch.: Ganne, Extase 
O little town, Faulkes 
Yon, Christmas in Settimo Vittone 
Guilmant, Noel Languedocien 
Croon Carol, ar. Whitehead 
Come ye shepherds, ar. Saar 
Hallelujah Chorus, Handel 
Gloria in Excelsis, ar. Gaul 
Karg-Elert, In Dulci Jubilo 
The Faulkes number was a read- 
ing of the poem of Brooks ac- 
companied with organ music by 
Faulkes. 
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ERNEST MITCHELL 
GRACE CHURCH, NEW YORK 
Carol Service 

Poister, Bohemian Carol 
Lo how a Rose, Praetorius 
Three Kings, trad. Catalan 
Alleluia Christ is born, ar. Kountz 
Gladly sing, ar. Kountz 
Peace on earth, ar. Kountz 
We greet You Jesus, ar. D. S. Smith 
Song of Christmas, Dickinson 
Bring a torch, ar. Nunn 
O Jesus Son of Mary, M. Smith 
I sing of a Maiden, ar. thet 
m. Procession of Magi, Parker 
3right star shining, Matthews 
Good King Wenceslas, trad. 
Silent night, Gruber 
Gigout, Christmas Carol Rhapsody 
CARL F. MUELLER 
*CENTRAL PRESB., MONTCLAIR 
Candle-Light Service 
Harker, Christmas Pastorale 
Silent Night, Gruber (sung from 
distance, followed by reading of 
the prologue, and then procession- 
al, “O little town”) 
Unto us a Boy is Born, 15th Cent. 
How far is it, trad. English 
j. Rocking, ar. Shaw 
Spotless Rose, Howells 
j. Come ye lofty, ar. Martin 
— sing we, Christiansen 
Friendly Beasts, ar. Dickinson 
aire and Shepherds, ar. Dickinson 
w. Bethlehem, Schubert 
gt and Ivy, Demuth 
Little children wake, Mueller 
‘te Thou dear Babe, ar. Dickinson 
Silent Night, Gruber (sung in dis- 
tance ) 
RAYMOND NOLD 
ST. MARY VIRGIN, NEW YORK 
Mozart, Andante Cantabile 
A child this day, trad. English 
Schubert’s Mass in C 
God rest you, trad. London 
First Nowell, trad. English 
The noble stem, Praetorius 
In bleak Midwinter, Darke 
Love came down, Darke 
Noel Dauphinois, Eymieu 
Blessed Birth, Davies 
Silent night, Gruber 
Vivaldi, Largo e Presto 
Carol Service, Jan. 1 
Rubinstein, Andante 
Child this day, trad. English 
In the ending, ar. Boughton 
Holly and Ivy, Davies 
Whence those sounds, 
Lullay, Boughton 
Geistliches Wiegenlied, Brahms 
Weyhnacht-Gesanglein, ar. Taylor 
I saw a Maiden, Warlock 
Christmas Rose, ar. Carey 
Terly Terlow, Holst 
Mistowski, Aria 


Kitson 


George W. Westerfield is the or- 
ganist of St. Mary’s. 
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SACKETT 
NEW YORK 


MISS EDITH E. 
FORT GEORGE PRESB., 
*Ravel, Pastorale 
Break forth O Beauteous, Bach 
j. Bring a torch, Provencal 
v. Squire, Meditation 
j. See amid the winter, West 
Guilmant, Noel 
j. Come Marie Elizabette, French 
v. Bach, Chorale 
Maunder, March of Magi 
**Foote, Christmas 
Angels we have heard, trad. 
How far is it, Shaw 
Hark what mean, Bortnainsky 
v. Gounod, Nazareth 
Adoration of Shepherds, Catalonian 
O’er wintry hills, Croatian 
Shepherds at Inn, Mexican 
Lemmens, Christmas Offertorium 
HENRY F. SEIBERT 
TRINITY LUTHERAN, NEW YORK 
Candle-Light Service 
Gounod, Nazareth 
Dubois, March of Magi 
Bach, In Dulci Jubilo 
Harker, Christmas Pastorale 
Yon-j, Gesu Bambino 
Lighting of candles followed, the 
congregation singing a hymn, fol- 
lowed by the Lord’s Prayer. 
O come Emmanuel, plainsong 
O Holy Night, Adam 
Thee with tender care, Bach 
Lo how a Rose, Praetorius 
Here a torch, Provencal 
Silent Night, Gruber 
In the little village, Neidlinger 
Sleep little Dove, Alsatian 
Dost Thou Remember, ar. Gaul 
Sh. in the fields, ar. Dickinson 
Come Marie, ar. Dickinson 
Here followed the lighting of the 
tree. 
Away in a Manger, Luther 
Glory now to Thee, Bach 
Handel, Hallelujah Chorus 
HAROLD TOWER 
ST. MARK’S CATHEDRAL, GRAND RAPIDS 
Christmas Eve 
Gaul, Noel Normandie 
s. In the bleak midwinter, Thiman 
Ye pious folk, Matthews 
God rest you, ar. Lefebvre 
In yonder manger, ar. Dickinson 
Jesu Thou dear Babe, ar. Dickinson 
From heaven high, ar. Dickinson 
Sanctus, Gounod 
Silent Night, Gruber 
Yon-j, Gesu Bambino 
DR. D. McK. WILLIAMS 
ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S, NEW YORK 
Christmas Eve 
King of all creation, ar. Whitehead 
Angels o’er fields, ar. Dickinson 
Happy Bethlehem, ar. Schindler 
Mirth and Gladness, Neidt 
Rest weary earth, Goodhart 
Sleep little dove, ar. Manney 
O Holy Night, Adam 
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Christmas Day Carols 
Now is Christemas ycome, Williams 
Break forth O beauteous, Bach 
Holy star, Daniels 
Shepherd’s story, Dickinson 
Christo Incarnato, Praetorius 
Around the Manger, Beach 
Quen vidistis pastores, Dering 
i.ute Book Carol, Friedel 
Echo Carol, ar. Whitehead 
Cradle song of Bethlehem, Houseley 
O Holy Night, Adam 
Busser, Sleep of Infant Jesus 


a) 
CANDLE-LIGHT SERVICE 
By Hans HoerLEIN 
I am enclosing a program given last 
Christmas under my direction. After 
waiting twelve years for authority to 
offer a program of this kind, the 
community expressed itself as hav- 
ing listened to the best thing ever 
given in the church. Another point 
is that such a program was given 
without spending any money, thanks 
to the availability of some Episcopal 
hymnals and to some work on my 
part writing the parts of a number 

of carols. 

During the organ number preced- 
ing the singing of “Silent Night” the 
choir lighted their candles and held 
these during the singing, the reces- 
sional following this number. It 
was said to have been a lovely in- 
novation—against waiting until the 
recessional to light the candles. 

The ensemble I developed for the 
processional lends itself to effective 
use by others. I used the introduc- 
tion of Oake’s Adeste Fideles and 
Variations as a short prelude, fol- 
lowed by the announcement of the 
hymntune, after which the proces- 
sional proceeded. One of the varia- 
tions of Oake’s arrangement was 
used as an effective accompaniment 
to the last verse of the processional. 
Then, while the choir seated itself, 
put out the candles and laid these 
by, I used the Minore, and the 
Finale on the last page of Oake’s ar- 
rangement, as an interlude, after 
which the choir sang one verse of 
the “Adeste Fideles” in Latin, with 
descant and a twelve-part amen. 

After the singing of Silent Night 
I had the group repeat this tune, do- 
ing it on vowel tones. The effect 
was considered one of the best of the 
program. 

The place of music in the church 
service calls up creative thinking in 
the minds of some of us, and my 
reaction has been, in part, that 
hymns and carols, while a spontane- 
ous expression by a group and born 
as such, are seldom heard by a group 
apart and never to best advantage by 
those within the group that are sing- 
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ing. A fine opportunity extends it- 
self to a choir to prepare as part of 
the church service and as special 
programs, a use of hymns sung in 
parts and in such musical variation 
as may be artistically adapted; a 
congregation, then, sits apart, hear- 
ing to best advantage, music it does 
not often hear as an audience. I 
propose to follow my carol program 
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with another program of hymn tunes 
—thanks to their availability in the 
Episcopal hymnal. 

[Mr. Hoerlein’s printed program 
of 24 organ and choir numbers car- 
ried brief but interesting informa- 
tion as to the origin of the various 
works presented. He employed a 
chorus of 18 voices, and directed 
from the organ. ] 


Conference Overtones 


Capturing Some of the Constructive Suggestions Presented in the 
Northwestern University Church-Music Conference 


By BETHUEL GROSS 


ORTHWESTERN — Uni- 

| versity’s summer school 

\ conference drew 250 or- 

ganists and _ choirmasters 

from twenty-eight states 

and presented three recitals, two 

forums, three church-music demon- 

strations, divided into five daily 
periods. 

In the absence of Mr. Noble Cain, 
Mr. LeRoy Wetzel took the first ses- 
sions of the A-Cappella Choir. The 
gods of fortune were immediately 
manifested. No intentional effort 
could have combined 150 vocalists of 
such balance and tone quality as did 
the delegates themselves display—a 
condition upon which every lecturer 
repeatedly made comment. Because 
of this ensemble Mr. Wetzel was 
successful in demonstrating four 
potent factors in unaccompanied 
singing: gradual shadings, sectional 
balance and responsibility, phrasing 
conceived on the text as paramount, 
and light sparkling tempos so com- 
monly alien to choral groups. 

Thursday and Friday were given 
over to Mr. Cain. Fifteen minutes 
before each session, Music Hall was 
filled to capacity with those eagerly 
endeavoring to determine wherein 
lies Mr. Cain’s recognition as choral 
technician. This attribute was soon 
recognized—in one word, precision. 
Mr. Cain sounded an alarm of the 
prevalence of banal choral atrocities 
now being performed in the church 
and school. No small part of this 
delinquency was attributed to the 
church program and the ministers 
who in the majority of cases were 
not in full sympathy with the high- 
est conceptions of music rendition. 

The problem of pitch was given 
three remedial suggestions, a keen 
musicianship of the director to de- 
tect pitch variation at the moment of 
departure, to approach all intervals 
from above, and to insist on natural 
vocal expressions free from pres- 
sure, 


The farmer from Podunck, who 
gazes up at the Empire State Build- 
ing, with the customary sagging jaw, 
was inscribed by Dr. D. A. Clip- 
pinger, in the choral class of vocal 
training, as having the perfect physi- 
cal conditions for perfect vocal 
tones. Modern pedogogy was quot- 
ed as understanding rather than 
method; to let and not make the 
vocalist sing; and that the most 
beautiful tones were produced with 
the smallest amount of effort. Sing- 
ing was declared as having three 
component parts, a motor, vibrator, 
and resonator. Many incorrect 
usages of these divisions in tone- 
production were attributed to not 
minimizing resistance and maximiz- 
ing freedom and relaxation. 

“Individual research for the ac- 
cepted historical knowledge is the 
only adequate preparation with 
which to reconcile the many diver- 
gent opinions of church music,” said 
Mr. Horace Whitehouse; “my opin- 
ions on hymn singing and service 
playing are not transferable for your 
experience and activity. An intel- 
lectual background of church music 
study is the only basis on which you 
can make future discretion.” Mr. 
Whitehouse measured the selection 
of hymns and their performance 
with the values inherent in plainsong. 

Much has been written and more 
has been said concerning religious 
pageants within the church. Dr. 
George L. Tenney, an accepted au- 
thority on this form of worship, pre- 
sented every item of pageantry, 
from the angel Gabriel down to the 
cherub’s costumes, in such a man- 
ner that any church musician re- 
gardless of facilities or local talent 
could inaugurate this activity into 
the life of the Protestant church. 

Mr. J. Victor Berquist declared 
himself as having two objectives, to 
stimulate and irritate by presenting 
choir problems in four aspects: so- 
cial, professional, artistic, and de- 
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votional. The artistic problem was 
given over to the well-balanced choir 
which existed only with the elimi- 
nation of the piercing soprano, 
colorless contralto, blatent tenor, 
and muddy bass. 

It would be of value to summarize 
a few of the outstanding quotations 
which made this conference a most 
significant contribution to the history 
and development of music in the 
Protestant churches of America. 


“Much modern church music con- 
fuses extravagance for genius, and 
lustre for conviction.” 
“Interpretation in music is having 
something to say and knowing how 
to say it.” 
—D. A. CLIPPINGER 


“In the selection of music, any chor- 
al group should never be under- 
estimated.” 

“Forget the vocal gymnastics— 
learn the music.” 

“Retaining the pitch is far more 
important than obtaining it.” 

“The majority of Protestant 
church music is of the camp-meeting 
hoop-la type.” 

—NOoBLE CAIN 


“The junior choir should be organ- 
ized to motivate the children to re- 
main within the life of the church.” 
“Music administrations within the 
church should be self-sustaining.” 
“A church musician should en- 
deavor to make America music- 
conscious by developing the music 
outside the church and into the com- 
munity.” 
—GEorGE L. TENNEY 


“The knowledge and performance of 
the plainsong idea is the only true in- 
ducement of Christian worship.” 

“Little desire for knowledge, lack 
of investigation, and mental inertia 
are the causes of the low standards 
of organ and choral music in Ameri- 
can churches of today.” 

“The organ should be orchestrally 
conceived in performance.” 

“Opinion without knowledge is 
prejudice.” 

—Horace WHITEHOUSE 


“Intelligent music committees func- 
tion as a board of advisors and as- 
sistants to the music director.” 

“Dual responsibility (organists 
who are also choir directors) tends 
to invite more competent musicians 
to the church because of the cancel- 
lation of divided budgets.” 

“The duty of the church organist 
is to quit the commotion and main- 
tain the emotion.” 

—J. Victor BERGQUIST 
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Organ-Building History 
Something About the Organs Built by Henry Pratt of Winchester 
Who Built His First Organ There in 1779 


x N PAGE 421 of our Aug- 
\ ust issue an old organ 
built by Henry Pratt in 
NF, 1821 was briefly mention- 

_ ed. By courtesy of Mrs. 
Maria Pratt Smith, granddaughter 
of the builder, we are able to pre- 
sent additional data on one of 
America’s earliest organ builders. 
First we quote from the newspaper 
clipping to which Mrs. Smith re- 
fers; it would appear to have been 
published almost thirty years ago 
and the identity of the newspaper 
is nowhere revealed. No attempt 
has been made to verify any of its 
statements and it is reproduced 
merely on its own record. 

“The oldest organ in existence in 
this country, and the third one to 
make its appearance in America, is 
located in Winchester, N. H. 

“The instrument was built by 
Henry Pratt, a native of Win- 
chester who, like his father, was a 
carpenter by trade. 

“It chanced that in the 1788, at 
19 years of age, he went with his 
father to assist in building a church 
in Boston, Mass. While there he 
obtained a draft of an organ in that 
locality which had been brought 
over from England. 

“This draft Pratt took home with 
him and showed it to one o: the 
most prominent of Winchester’s 
citizens, Capt. Smith. The Captain 
at once evinced intense interest, 
and made the following proposition 
to Pratt: ‘If you will build the 
organ, I will give you a bushel of 
rye per day while you are building 
it, and if you succeed in making an 
acceptable instrument, I will pay 
you $300 additional.’ 

“Pratt began work immediately 
and one year later in the summer 
of 1789 he finished the organ. 
After due consideration it was 
pronounced a success and was ac- 
cepted and paid for by Capt. Smith 
who at once presented it to the citi- 
zens of Winchester. 

“Tt was first used by the Congre- 
gational society, the only denom- 
ination in town holding services at 
that time. 

“For about 60 years it was in 
constant use by either the Congre- 
gationalists or the Universalists. 

“In 1842 the organ was sold by 
vote of the town, at auction, and 
became the property of the Uni- 
versalists. Soon after this it was 






taken apart and repaired by Julius 


Pratt, son of the maker. After this 
it did good service again for some 
time. For want of care, however, 
it became out of order and remain- 
ed useless for four or five years. 
It was then made over and repaired 
to some extent, and was used until 
1877, when the society bought a 
new harmonium. 

“The old instrument in 1903 was 
taken down and removed to the 
new library building where it is 
today. 

“The case is of pipe, grained to 
imitate mahogany, and was origin- 
ally 120” high, 62” wide, and 36” 
deep. There were ornamented 
gilded pipes in front. Gilded angels 
also adorned it overhead. 

“The organ has four [five?] 
stops, namely, Principal, Stopped 
‘Diapason, Open Diapason, 
Twelfth, and _ Fifteenth. The 
Twelfth and Fifteenth have metal 
pipes made from the lead taken 
from tea chests. All the other 
pipes-are constructed of old growth 
pine, of which there used to be 
large quantities in the region of 
Winchester. 

“The keys were formerly of ma- 
hogany, with a narrow strip of 
ivory running through the top of 
the sharps. In the center of the 
natural keys were pieces of ivory 
about half an inch square. These 
were replaced by more modern 
keys when the organ was repaired. 

“There was a foot pedal to blow 
it with.” 

Mrs. Smith very kindly and, as 
the reader will appreciate, with 
some trouble to herself undertook 
to give a little additional informa- 
tion; and inasmuch as she is the 
granddaughter of one of our his- 
toric figures in the realm of the 
organ we know she will offer no 
objection to our placing on record 
her own comments. 

“Will you please excuse my long 
delay in answering your request 
about the old organ. I have been 
out of town and my eyesight is so 
nearly gone that I dislike to write 
to a stranger. I was never noted 
for the beauty of my chirography 
and it does not improve with loss 
of sight. 

“To save some poor writing I 
am enclosing an article which I 
trust your kindness to return as 
soon as may be. It is all I have 
and it is one of my treasures. I 
prize it highly. 
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“The old organ is surely in the 
Library but is all to pieces. After 
my grandfather made this one the 
same man, Smith, told him if he 
would make another one, he would 
give it to the town of Northfield, 
which grandfather did, on the same 
terms as the first. The church in 
Northfield (Unitarian) was struck 
by lightning in the early 40’s and of 
course the organ was burned with 
the church. After that grandfather 
went into business for himself and 
made a number more, many of 
them. 

“Another of the early date is in 
the Museum at South Deerfield, 
Mass., and is all to pieces except 
the case. It is too bad some town 
or society does not take interest 
enough in the old organs to have 
them put in good condition. Il 
have played in church, many times, 
the old organ of which this is a 
picture. There was what was 
claimed to be the oldest one in 
America in some town either in 
New York or Pennsylvania, I 
can’t tell which now. I wrote 
them and got dates and grandfath- 
er was ahead of that builder by 
quite a date. 

“T hope this may be of use to you, 
and if there are any other questions 
I can answer, would be glad to do 
sO. 

Our original item in the August 
issue merely told of an organ built 
by Henry Pratt in 1821 and now 
preserved, by gift of his grand- 
daughter Mrs. Maria Pratt Smith, 
in Storrowton Colonial Village, 
Eastern States Exposition, near 
West Springfield, Mass. 

Should any reader living in or 
near Greenfield be interested in an 
attempt to secure and record fur- 
ther data on the organ-building ac- 
tivities of this early artisan the 
editorial office will lend every as- 
sistance. 


—HOOK & HASTINGS— 

Current contracts include: 

Waltham, Mass.: Unitarian 
Church, installed in August. 

Brockton, Mass.: St. Paul’s, com- 
pleted in September. 

Taunton, Mass.: West Congrega- 
tional, September installation. 

North Easton, Mass.: Unitarian, 
modernizing an older Hook & Hast- 
ings. 


—SCHOENBERG— 
Arnold Schoenberg is announced as 
a member of the faculty of Malkin 
Conservatory, Boston; he “is coming 
to settle, compose, and teach in 
Boston.” 
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Pedal Organ 
Can Manual-to-Pedal Couplers 
With Borrows Serve? 


By WM. H. BARNES, Mus.Doc. 
Organ Department Editor 


MENG ENATOR RICHARDS 
presents a challenging ar- 
ticle with which I beg to 

SS, disagree. I question many 
of his statements and con- 
clusions. The Senator very courte- 


ously sent me his article and asked 
for comments. I have the highest 
respect for his knowledge of organ 
building and for his high ideals in 
tonal design. But as too often hap- 
pens in the case of lawyers, they can 
only see one side of a question, and 
that is the side they wish to see. 

That the independent Pedal is 
more desirable than the augmented, 
probably few organists and builders 
would dispute. Unquestionably, we 
would all prefer a straight manual 
department to a partially unified one. 
However, I think that there is much 
to be said for the augmented Pedal. 

Just what is the purpose of the 
Pedal Organ anyway’ Perhaps we 
are not agreed on just what are the 
most valuable and desirable qualities. 
Its function is to furnish an ade- 
quate bass for the manual parts, a 
bass which is, both in dynamic 
strength and color, a fair match to 
the manual parts with which it is as- 
sociated; in contrapuntal music the 
Pedal may at times stand out in both 
dynamic strength and tone quality 
from the other parts. 

How about a vocal or string quar- 
tet? Is the bass voice or cello part 
to be of greatly increased versatility 
aS comparec. to the inner or soprano 
voices? Possibly this may not be a 
fair comparison, but haven’t we al- 
ways had a good string quartet held 
up to us as the ideal vehicle for pure 
musical expression? In this case we 
do not have the bass reenforced 
with a double bass, trombone, kettle 
drum, and thrush, but ‘simply a 
larger stringed instrument of the 
same general class as the upper 
voices. The result has always been 
considered by the cognoscenti to be 
the acme of musical subtlety and ex- 
pression. 

The great Walcker Organ at 
Methuen, true to the fashion of its 
time, has a very large and inde- 
pendent Pedal. Older methods of 
building did not permit anything 
else. Its dynamic strength and 
variety greatly exceed the combined 
tone of the coupled manuals, even 
when handfuls of chords are held. 
Is this the ideal of a Pedal Organ? 
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Many modern organs achieve this 
effect by a single 32’ Bombarde em- 
ployed at 32’, 16’, 8’, and 4’ pitches, 
on high pressure. This one stop can 
more than hold its own against the 
full manual departments with all 
couplers drawn. Only one Pedal 
stop of this kind is necessary to ac- 
complish this. But no, obviously the 
Senator has more than this in mind, 
when he urges a full and independent 
Pedal department, particularly oc- 
tave and superoctave voices and 
mutations, 

Right here is the crux of the whole 
matter, where the disagreement 
starts. One school of thought holds 
that the Pedal Organ should be a 
completely independent division, as 
self-contained as the Great or Swell 
Organs. This is what the severely 
classically minded enthusiasts are 
after. Then there are those like my- 
self, who believe that the Pedal Or- 
gan does not need to be a perfectly 
independent division, any more than 
the soprano part needs a perfectly 
independent division on which to 
play nothing but that part. We con- 
sider the Pedal Organ in relation to 
the manual voices as a means of fur- 
nishing them with a bass part. We 
are not interested so much in how 
this is accomplished as that it be pos- 
sible to do so. 

I would convey the wrong impres- 
sion were I to say that the Senator 
was interested primarily in weight 
and power in the Pedal. Indeed, 
what he wishes is versatility and 
flexibility rather than mere weight 
and volume. But here he disposes 
of the most important means of ob- 
taining octave and superoctave voices 
as well as versatility on the Pedal 
Organ, by the simple means of 
manual-to-pedal couplers, by sum- 
marily stating that they are not satis- 
factory. Why are they not satis- 
factory? Suppose there were no 
Pedal Organ at all and that the pedal 
keys were, for convenience, employ- 
ed merely to play the bass part of the 
manuals. In this case would not we 
have precisely as much Pedal part 
as we have of any of the other parts? 
and wouldn’t it be just as versatile, 
colorful and dynamic? 

There has never been any great 
howl raised to have a Tenor Organ 
or an Alto Organ with a lot of in- 
dependent stops on which the tenor 
or alto parts can be brought out with 
more color or dynamic power than 
other parts. Why? Because this is 
possible and desirable at times and 
can be done by playing the voice to 
be emphasized cn a different manual 
from that on which the other voices 
are played. But we don’t install a 


l 


wm 
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whole department to emphasize any 
one voice. I can’t see why the Pedal 
Organ should be so favored. 

It has become universally recog- 
nized that the pedal part is normally 
doubled and that its unison or nor- 
mal pitch is an octave lower than the 
manuals. Tnerefore it is 16’ tone 
we are chiefly concerned with on the 
pedals, just as we are primarily con- 
cerned with 8’ tone on the manuals. 
3ut now the emphasis has all been 
on the octave and mutation tone on 
the manuals and it has finally reached 
concern for this class of tone in the 
Pedal, entirely disregarding the fact 
that all such harmonic reenforce- 
ment should be adequately supplied 
by the manual-to-pedal couplers, 
providing, of course, the manual 
tone is the proper quality for manual 
purpose and providing my contention 
is agreed with that the pedal part 
should only be an adequate bass part 
for the tone of the manuals doubled 
by independent 16’ registers. 

Why have we got to go to the 
trouble and expense of building up 
a super-structure which is entirely 
independent for the bass voice alone 
when we don’t do so for any of the 
other voices? It seems to be about 
as unbalanced a performance as get- 
ting together a church quartet of 
$15. a week singers for the three up- 
per voices and paying a $3000. 
operatic bass to come and sing bass. 
His voice will have three times the 
versatility and quality of the other 
singers, but the result will not be a 
balanced or artistic success. 

So much for my reasons for not 
admitting the necessity or even the 
desirability of an independent Pedal. 
This is debatable and some will dis- 
agree because they regard the Pedal 
Organ as something else and wish to 
employ it differently from what I do. 

However, to say that an inde- 
pendent Pedal costs very little more 
than an augmented one, is scarcely 
debatable: it is a question of facts 
and here I seriously question the 
Senator’s facts. 

As I said in the beginning, having 
made up his mind that an inde- 
pendent Pedal was desirable the Sen- 
ator set out to prove that it was very 
little if any more costly than the 
other. To do this he has employed 
all the sophistry and ingenuity that 
a competent lawyer like himself can 
muster, but I must say that the con- 
clusions he reaches leave me uncon- 
vinced. 

If we take his list of independent 
8’ and 4’ Pedal registers and muta- 
tions given in Plan 2 and figure them 
as sO many manual voices, we get 
the following results: 
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Four 8’ registers at an average of 
$500. each, less $100. each because 
they are only of 32 pipes instead of 
61. However, it should be noted 
that they are the largest and most 
expensive part of complete manual 
stops. This is $1600. 

Four 4 stops at an average of 
$400., less $100. as before, gives a 
total of $1200. One 4r Mixture at 
$500. Total of the nine independent 
Pedal registers, $3300. 

These costs are figured just as 
though all this material were regular 
manual material on a pitman chest 
with one primary, and includes all 
action and console overhead just as 
though they were nine manual stops 
except for allowing that 29 of the 
smallest and cheapest pipes are 
omitted from each stop. 

Now let us consider the ten ex- 
tended stops (the four 8’ extensions 
and the six 4’ and mutation exten- 
sions) given in Plan 1. 

Let us assume that each extension 
involves twelve additional pipes of 
the smallest and cheapest size, and a 
switch. $75. is a fair price for this 
in comparison with the price men- 
tioned for independent registers. A 
low-priced builder would ask less for 
both, so that the proportionate price 
would be about the same. Ten of 
these extensions at $75. would be 
$750. 

A relay would be required in 
cither case as the 16’ octave of the 
four 16’ Pedal stops suggested for 
each scheme must be on unit chests 
in any event, and “you can’t just 
hang the contacts required for these 
cn the wall.” If a relay is required 
for the twelve lowest pedal notes it 
is little more expense to make one 
for 32, and several builders provide 
a series of coupler-rollers at the 
front ends of the pedal keys in any 
event. There is no additional ex- 
pense connected with a Pedal octave 
extension beyond extending the chest 
slightly and twelve magnets and 
twelve small pipes. The additional 
wiring is all done in the console just 
as for the manual couplers and is 
a very small item of expense. 

So that to provide something of 
very questionable value, we have 
spent conservatively the difference 
between $3300. and $750. or a mat- 
ter of $2500. which in the case of 
even as large an organ as to cost 
$25,000. is 10% of its entire cost. 
My figures and the Senator’s don’t 
seem to agree at all. 

Personally I should not like to be 
called upon to pay the difference be- 
tween a_ straight and augmented 


Pedal unless I were planning to don- 
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ate a large fraction of the cost of the 
organ to the church, and then I 
would rather spend the money more 
usefully. 

Finally we come to the question 
of how to take the boom out of the 
Pedal Organ and put it in the music. 

The boom comes from the 16’ 
Pedal open wood in nine cases out 
of ten, and its octave extension: The 
answer is not to put one in an organ 
but in its place a 16’ bearded wood 
(Schulze) and its octave extension. 
This gives more definition and is 
generally more satisfactory. 

The softer Pedal registers are too 
inclusive to be either neglected or 
missing, it seems to me. More 16’ 
Salicionals, Gemshorns, Dulcianas, 
should be present and these all make 
excellent Swell or Choir Organ 
manual doubles as well. Even the 
wellknown threadbare argument of 
the anti-extensionists, that when a 
full chord is held on the manuals 
in the case of an extended stop 
drawn at two or more pitches, cer- 
tain notes are missing, will not apply 
at all on the Pedal Organ, where 
normally only one note at a time is 
played. This always seemed to me 
to be the weakest sort of argument 
against unification anyway, and there 
are many stronger reasons against 
manual unification than this, with 
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which we shall not concern our- 
selves at present. 

The problem of space requirement 
is also the most serious and at pres- 
ent the almost insuperable obstacle 
of the whole Utopian dream of an 
entirely independent Pedal, in most 
cases. 

No doubt for a great university, 
where the organist wishes to spe- 
cialize in contrapuntal music, and is 
alive and keen to subtle differences 
of dynamic strength and color, and 
there are ample money and space, 
the wholly independent Pedal is 
justified. In the case of the majority 
of churches with limited money and 
space, both can be employed to much 
better advantage elsewhere. The 
entire congregation and 99% of the 
organists would never miss the inde- 
pendent octave and mutation Pedal 
stops, but would sadly miss other 
material that would have been sacri- 
ficed to provide them. 


4S 


Note: Having gotten Dr. Barnes’ 
editorial into type it reads differently 
than when he discussed it personally 
and read his own manuscript. We 
fear some may be misled into think- 
ing he and T.A.O. advocate manual- 
to-pedal couplers as a possible means 
of attaining a Pedal Organ. Noth- 
ing could be worse than such an 
interpretation of the Pedal Organ. 
It would degenerate into a mere 
dummy clavier for playing the little- 
finger notes. As to cost, Senator 
Richards takes his figures from five 
actual estimates while Dr. Barnes 
does not indicate where he gets his. 
A brief checkup was judged neces- 
sary. One builder quotes $75. each 
for extensions where conditions are 
exactly right, and we have justifica- 
tion for considering $75. about the 
rock-bottom cost with a good builder. 
The other quotes $150. each, and that 
figure would seem to be closer to 
what may be expected as the aver- 
age quotation from the builders, but 
certainly not the maximum price. 
The least satisfactory division of our 
instrument has been for many years 
the Pedal Organ—a stiff, awkward, 
booming, hooting noise, for the most 
part. We have given couplers, unifi- 
cation, and electricity a thorough 
trial over a period of many decades, 
and to critical ears they have failed 
miserably. Is it not but common sense 
to at least try something else? 
T.A.O. believes so. The reader will 
weigh the arguments on both sides 
and make his own choice——THE 
I DITOR. 
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Editorial Reflections 


Chimes and Ideals 


@, AVING nothing else to do 
during the summer holiday 
Mr. Baumgartner of Yale 
decided to write a book on 
harmony. If harmony is 
not the thing that stopped music's 
progress with the death of Bach, it 
is a good thing to write a book about 
it and Mr. Baumgartner’s product 
would seem to be about the world’s 
best for the student who finds it im- 
possible for one reason or another 
to study the subject under the direct 
guidance of a teacher. 

As a diversion from the devastat- 
ing thought of a harmony book Mr. 
Baumgartner commented on a new 
use for a mirror. It tells him when 
to play the Chimes. If the pew is 
empty there is no pressing need for 
the Chimes. 

Why would it not be a splendid 
idea to pass a law that the Chimes 
must be used for the playing of a 
hymntune during the prelude to 
something like ninety per centum of 
our public church services. The 
church is suffering only from the 
failure of its product—the Sunday 
service—to help the heart of man- 
kind. No other public institution is 
dedicated to the heart of man. The 
theater ministers to the need for di- 
version, the university to a versatile 
mind, the medical profession to the 
body; there is no institution other 
than the church to minister to a 
man’s heart and set it to working 
smoothly. 

All men accept the teachings of 
Christ as being the best code of liv- 
ing thus far discovered, so that any 
discourse aimed as an argument in 
favor of Christianity is a waste of 
time, like trying to persuade a pet 
pup to eat his dinner; he’ll eat it 
gladly enough when he needs it. 
Mankind accepts plain decency of 
living as by far the best way in the 
long run. So if a sermon or an an- 





them or an organ prelude does not 
contribute to the beauty of living, 
what else can it offer? 

The wild efforts of a professional 
preacher to stir up interest in Moses 
or the Children of Israel leave me 
cold. I am not interested. Mr. 
Cotsworth found happiness and con- 
tentment in the weeds and waters of 
Galapagos; he preached an eloquent 
sermon on how to find loveliness, 
how to set the heart right so that the 
rest of man’s make-up—mind and 
body—would function happily. Why 
cannot the church service do that? 
Nothing else can, but the service can. 
Should not that be its one function? 

So Mr. Baumgartner and I have 
decided to pass a law (Mr. Baum- 
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gartner isn’t whole-heartedly back of 
this) requiring the playing of some 
grand old melody of the church on 
the Chimes as an improvised part of 
the preludes almost every Sunday of 
the year. There is something solid, 
something permanent, something in- 
spiring in the church if only we can 
rid it of the chatter and the noise. 
I believe the way to do it is to build 
a service of one hour on all that is 
beautiful and inspiring to the heart, 
including architecture, oratory, and 
music. If the organist cannot write 
the music or improvise it for every 
service, let him play the music writ- 
ten by others. If the minister can- 
not write or improvise an inspiring 
oration on the glory of living, let him 
read the writings of some other 
man. If the congregation cannot 
afford to build a noble and inspiring 
edifice to the glory of God, let it dis- 
band and join in the services with 
some other congregation that has 
been able to do it. 

Then in these adequate edifices let 
us as organists provide instrumental 
and choral music of the sort that is 
churchly first, inspiring second, and 
properly-written last. There are 
hymntunes that go gloriously on the 
Chimes, St. Ann’s for example, and 
there are others of harmonic and 
tuneful content rather than thematic 
that can be decently played only on 
the Vox or Celeste in the Echo Or- 
gan. There is more eloquence in Ein 
Feste Berg as a Chime-played por- 
tion of the prelude than in the 
mightiest sermon ever preached. 
Why don’t we make use of it? 

Mrs. Baumgartner does not like 
this idea, she has written a sym- 
phony; neither Chimes nor hymn- 
tunes interest her. That is splendid. 
But in the whole congregation there 
is probably not one who could write 
the exposition of a fugue, nor is 
there one whose heart would not be 
reached by an artistic plaving of Ein 
Feste Berg on the Chimes im- 
provised into the organ prelude. 

The church service must do less 
talking and say more, and of all the 
voices in the universe the voice of 
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the organ is mightier than the whole 
army of them. Humanity does not 
hate the organ, it hates only the 
stupid way in which it is so often 
played. The most solemnly beauti- 
ful and helpful hour of worship I 
recall was the hour when Mr. Carl 
Weinrich allowed Bach to speak 
through the Austin Organ in St. 
George’s Church a year ago; there 
was not a heart in that vast audi- 
torium that was not moved to nobler 
and more beautiful meditations. 
And Bach was talking half the time 
through his quotation of the ancient 
hymntunes of the church, hymntunes 
his own audiences could have sung 
from memory. 

Through the coming season 
wouldn’t it be a splendid contribution 
if the organ prefaced and concluded 
every service with its noble musings 
on things divine, and the choir, 
eloquently supported by its age-old 
voices, carried the beauties and the 
glories of expression through the 
rest of the service, not to expound 
the absurdities of conservatory rules 
but merely to talk to a man’s heart 
and say something worth thinking 
about? The spoken word commands 
the heart and tells it what it must 
feel; the musical word inspires and 
emancipates it for far more glorious 
thoughts of its own conception. 

Music holds the key to the 
church’s future. If we interpret the 
mission of music in the church to 
perfect itself and glorify the ideals 
of composition we fail. If we inter- 
pret it as a frame for a discourse on 
ancient Hebraic history we fail 
again. When we interpret it as the 
gift of the gods to human hearts and 
minds, who knows but that we shall 
speedily come into our own and meet 
« need that at the moment is being 
met nowhere else in all the world? 


——t.s.b.—— 


The learned doctors go to it again, 
this time on the score of the Pedal 
Organ. Dr. Barnes wisely asks if 
we shall have our quartet founded 
on unequal voices, with independent 
and competent soprano, contralto, 
and tenor, but with a timid bass that 
has to ask his wife first if he may 
sing, or has to borrow his music 
from the soprano and thus, as Sen- 
ator Richards points out, put her 
temporarily out of business. 

And the doctors also agree as to 
whether or not we shall have the 
bass reenforced with double-bass, 


trombone, kettle drum, and thrush, 
tor the thing our organ has put up 
with is exactly that reenforcement 
not for the bass but for all other 
voices, with the resulting sad de- 
ficiency in the Pedal Organ. 


And 
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Senator Richards is the first to point 
out the error in that practise. Dr. 
Barnes thoroughly agrees, only he 
says it in a different way. 

What has happened in our Pedal 
Organ is merely that the Pedal has 
never been equally independent nor 
equally versatile with the manuals 
but has always been a step-child de- 
prived of an independent voice of its 
own. Put all the art into the manu- 
als and build the pedals for the one- 
legged organist whose other leg is 
taking a ride on the crescendo shoes 
—a more comfortable place. That. 
we say by our practise of organ de- 
signing, is right and proper. We 
have built artistic manuals and 
saddled them with a snorting Pedal, 
founded just as Dr. Barnes con- 
demns on a unified Bombarde. To 
be sure, this one voice can always 
hold its own against all the manuals 
combined; unfortunately it does so 
only too well. We must stop it. 


With a Pedal Organ discarded and 
the pedal claiver used to play the 
bass notes for the manual parts we 
lose the versatility and independence 
many of us demand of the Pedal 
Organ. The point is that if we voice 
a set of pipes to do manual duty and 
scientifically fit their use as monual 
voices we have a make-shift Pedal 
Organ, not an independent one. Do 
we want an independent one? That 
depends upon our viewpoint of the 
organ and how we play it; personally 
the style of organ-playing I always 
tried to do called for a Pedal Organ 
as versatile, as rich, and as free and 
independent as the Great. I could 
not be entirely satisfied with the re- 
sults if there were amendments to 
prohibit doing this or that. 


With the augmented Pedal there 
was always the limitation that almost 
every single stop had been built not 
to provide music for the Pedal Or- 
gan but for something else. It 
seems to me a fair comparison would 
be to consider the Swell Organ not 
as an independent division but as a 
manual borrowing most of its ma- 
terial from the Great and Choir; 
such a process would exactly dupli- 
cate the present method of Pedal Or- 
gan structure and most of us would 
howl mightily. I cannot believe that 
our finest artists would consent to a 
Pedal Organ’s becoming nothing 
more independent than a mere bass 
part for the manuals. That’s all 
right for Susie but not for the ar- 
tist. To write literature conceived 
with the Pedal merely as the dutiful 
duplication of the little finger of the 
left hand would be a sten backward 
and return us to the days when 
couplers, not pipes, were important. 
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All this is summed up by Dr. 
Barnes very adroitly in asking if any 
artist would be content to pay fifteen 
dollars a week for the soprano, con- 
tralto, and tenor, and three thous- 
and a week for the bass; there’s not 
an artist among us who would do 
cither that or its reverse of paying 
three thousand for the soprano, con- 
tralto, and tenor, and fifteen a week 
for the bass—which, perish the 
thought, we have been doing and are 
still doing in our augmented Pedal 
Organs. Of course the only readers 
who can agree with me in this com- 
parison are those who want their 
Pedal Organs to be of use in some- 
thing more than accompanying the 
hymns for congregational singing. 

Personally it seems to me we can 
all agree with both authorities, and 
demand that if the super-structure 
of the Great is to be obtained (or 
hoped for) by unification alone, then 
the super-structure of the Pedal Or- 
gan should be similarly obtained. It 
seems equally evident that when we 
progress to the point where we can 
no longer be satished with a derived 
mutation work on the Great—and 
we are already dangerously near that 
goal—then we shall demand equal 
artistry in the voices of our Pedal 
Organs. 

When it comes to dollars I am 
totally ignorant. But Senator Rich- 
ards bases his figures not on what he 
believes the costs would be but on 
what five representative builders 
have told him their costs would cer- 
tainly be. The argument against 
unification has at last centered itself 
on two points, one of which is sup- 
posed economy and the other and 
vastly more important of which is 
artistic compromising. We _ no 
longer are satisfied to compromise. 
We want art. All this business is 
merely evolution. Once we wanted 
mutations. Then we found them ob- 
iectionable because they were too 
loud and coarse, and instead of re- 
fining them and putting art into them 
we threw them out. Now we are 
discovering our error and we want 
them back, but we want them artistic 
and we know how to make them ar- 
tistic. That, incidentally, is what the 
rumpus is about in all our discus- 
sions of the Silbermann Organ. 


Humanity grows into conditions 
and accepts them. Now and then 
some inquisitive mind will crop up 
and say, I think Ill take a look at 
this business. Senator Richards was 
guiltv of too much curiosity and five 
builders paid the penalty by estimat- 
ing exactly on the costs of two Pedal 
Organs. It may seem unfair to de- 
duct $750. for a Swell 16’ Bourdon 
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and claim that as an argument in 
favor of the straight Pedal, but per- 
sonally my taste accepts the claim, 
for I cannot believe a 16’ Bourdon 
on the Swell is worth much more 
than thirty cents. Anyone who 
therefore prefers the 16’ Bourdon on 
the Swell and is willing to consider 
it more valuable than complete ver- 
satility in the upper-work of the 
Pedal Organ, has a perfect right to 
buy what he wants. 

I cannot forget the builder who 
personally discussed the whole mat- 
ter and agreed with the original con- 
clusion that as a matter of actual cost 
to a builder—not a matter of present 
figuring but actual production and 
finishing cost—the straight Pedal 
Organ might not: be more than one 
hundred and fifty dollars above the 
augmented. Now suppose we call 
this eminent builder an ignorant 
idealist and charge him with five 
hundred per centum error, the figure 
then would be that the straight 
Pedal would cost seven hundred and 
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fifty dollars more than the aug- 
mented. I still believe it is worth it. 

All this discussion will be misin- 
terpreted to apply to the average or- 
gan. It does so apply if the costs 
prove anything like the prediction 
based on five actual estimates. If 
these figures are several hundred per 
centum incorrect in favor of uni- 
fication then we shall probably con- 
tinue to unify. 

Theory and practise always dis- 
agree. I know how badly Susie 
plays the organ. In fact was not 
every one of us a Susie in our early 
student days, and did we not all play 
just as badly as she does? And are 
not churches still paying for that 
kind of organ playing? Can they be 
sufficiently interested to want to buy 
anything better either in organ build- 
ing or organ playing? Probably not, 
but this magazine and its makers are 
devoted not to an acceptance of con- 
ditions we all agree are unworthy of 
us as artists but to a persistent 
championship of at least an effort to 








said Theodore Roosevelt. 


Subscription Credits 


are aliowed to all subscribers who add a 
new name to our subscription lists. Our 
profession is no better in the broad pub- 
lic eye than its weakest links. The more 
influence we can bring to bear upon 
every organist in America, the better will 
conditions be for each one of us in- 
dividually. 

Send in your new subscribers with 
check for each at $2.00 a year to any 
address in America and your own sub- 
scription will be advanced three months 
and a card of notification and thanks 
sent you. 


Students Rate 


is a special one-dollar subscription allow- 
ed for organists who are actually study- 
ing organ playing, theory, church music, . 
or theater music, with a teacher; and 
renewals are granted at that rate as long 
as the person is continuing his actual 
lessons under direct supervision of a 
teacher of music. 

Teachers themselves are invited to 
take advantage of this for their pupils, 
sending subscriptions direct; if the 
teacher fails to do this for the student, 
the student may do it for himself, giv- 


All of this means you. 


along strictly professional lines. 


The American Organist, 





Of Interest to Readers 


EVERY man owes some of his time to the profession to which he belongs, 
I J . To those of our readers who are actuated by 
the same idealism these lines are presented. 


—ta.o. 


—+t.a.o. 





If you fail to do these three things, our profession 
is just that much hindered. But if you act upon all of them, if you enroll 
every one of your students, your friends, and your library, you then be- 
come a cooperating factor in spreading through the profession a deeper 
interest and a better practise, and through the public correct information 
Success for all, failure for none. 
for each other, none for himself alone. 





ing with his remittance the name and 
address of his teacher. 


Library Subscriptions 


are allowed a special rate only to our 
own subscribers, who wish to have their 
profession represented on the _ reading 
tables of the Public Library of their own 
City, and who donate a subscription to 
the Library because the funds of the 
Librarian do not permit of subscriptions 
to such magazines, Your local Library 
has many other professions represented. 
Yours is perhaps entirely neglected. 

Send a subscription today for your 
Public Library and we will send a reply 
postcard to the Librarian informing him 
who has donated the subscription; the 
reply half of the card is addressed to 
you and carries an acknowledgement of 
the subscription, which is signed by the 
Librarian and mailed to you direct. 

If the public can gradually be inform- 
ed of the best thought and practise of 
the organ profession, conditions will be 
vastly improved for all of us. Even if 
the busy reader does no more than look 
at the illustrations and read the cap- 
tions under them, he will still be un- 
consiously undergoing the process of 
education regarding the organ and or- 
ganist. 


Each 


467 Richmond Station, N. Y. 
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reform in the right direction. 

I believe the Pedal Organ is the 
foundation of the organ. I believe 
that if we throw the pedal clavier 
away and confine our efforts to the 
manuals, with a charming Diapason 
chorus on each one of them, we but 
annihilate ourselves in less than a 
decade. We provide Dr. John D. 
Pedalthumper with at least an effort 
at a trustworthy ensemble on the 
Great, so why not go just that far— 
no further—in our Pedal Organ pro- 
visions, caring not at all that he uses 
both Great and Pedal badly ? 

Come on, let’s be idealists. Let’s 
take the noise and hoot out of the 
Pedal Organ and try to make the 
thing beautiful. Its beauty depends 
far more on the stops from 8’ up- 
ward than from 16’ downward. Do 
churches allow insufficient room for 
organs? Very well, let’s fight about 
it instead of accepting it. Bach 
started the organ on the road to 
fame. Perhaps if we take a look at 
the old man’s five trio sonatas, not to 
mention also his innumerable choral- 
preludes, we may get a new vision of 
the function of the tramped-on pedal 
clavier in the possible art of organ 
playing. As the Harvard bomber 
said, it’s distinctly an excellent idea. 

To make the experiment we need 
two men: one an organist willing to 
buy a straight organ, the other a 
builder willing not only to build it 
and estimate on it but willing to dis- 
card all his present methods of figur- 
ing and discover what it does actual- 
ly cost him from the time he begins 
writing the scale details to the time 
he withdraws his finisher from the 
completed product in the purchaser’s 
auditorium. Who knows but that 
such a pait of men might rewrite the 
entire history of the organ world? 


AS 
—RICHARDS— 

Senator Emerson Richards, around 
whose ideas much of the organ dis- 
cussion in the present issue centers, 
is at the moment elevated to the 
office of Acting Governor of New 
Jersey, during Governor Moore’s 
month in Europe. His normal of- 
fice is that of President of the New 
Jersey Senate. 


EDWIN ARTHUR KRAFT— 
Lake Erie College, Painesville, Ohio, 
announces the appointment of Mr. 
Kraft as director of music, succeed- 
ing Russell Gee. The equipment in- 
cludes a 3m practise organ built in 
1891 and rebuilt in 1927, and a 4-71 
Skinner built in 1927. Mr. Kraft 
continues his work with Trinity 
Cathedral, Cleveland; Plainesville is 
but 30 miles distant. 
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Phonograph Records 


A Colume of Review of Fine Organ 
and Choir Recordings 
By WILLARD IRVING NEVINS 


Vierne: Andantino, Cortege, and 
two improvisations, Marche E pisco- 
paic and Meditation, played by 
Vierne in Notre Dame, Paris; 

Bach: Fantasia Gm, O Sacred 
Head, and Through Adam’s Fall, 
played by Vierne in Notre Dame, 
Paris. These Vierne recordings are 
in Gramophone Shop Album, Vol- 
ume 173. 

Bach: Christ lay in Bonds of 
Death, and Out of the Deep, played 
by Philadelphia Orchestra, Stokow- 
sky orchestrations; Victor, 7553-A, 
7437-B; 

Wagner: Lohengrin Prelude, and 
Tristan-Isolde Symphonic Synthesis, 
played by Philadelphia Orchestra; 
Victor, 6791-A, 7624-A. 

—@™N VOLUME No. _ 172, 
Gramophone Shop Album 
Series, organists will find 
some records of unsual in- 
terest, made by Louis Vierne 

at the organ in Notre Dame, Paris. 
Those who have heard Vierne in his 
fine improvisations or his interpre- 
tations of the master organ works 
will welcome this opportunity of 
having these quite remarkable re- 
productions of the effects he secures 
in that great cathedral. Those who 
have not had the great privilege of 
hearing him in Notre Dame may 
through these records form a fairly 
true conception of his splendid 
artistry. 

Mr. Vierne in this set has recorded 
two improvisations—a Marche Epis- 
copale and a Meditation. The 
Marche is striking in its power and 
rhythmic vitality and will repay 
many hearings. Then there are two 
Vierne compositions. Andantino and 
Cortege, both of which are repre- 
sentative of his characteristic 
creations. 

The other records are given over 
to the compositions of Bach. In the 
Great G-minor Fantasia he gives an 
interpretation strictly in keeping 
with the traditions of the great mas- 
ters. On account of the echoes in 
Notre Dame much difficulty has 
been encountered in the recording of 
this mighty Fantasia, but in spite of 
its faults this record will be of value 
to young organists who are about to 
form their first interpretation of this 
work. There are four choralpre- 
ludes. O Sacred Head and Through 
Adam’s Fall All Mankind Fell are 
especially well recorded. Taken as 
a whole it is a set of records which 
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are out of the ordinary and well 
worth while. 

The organ in Notre Dame is a 
Cavaille-Coll, constructed in 1868. 
When Vierne became organist in 
1900 he made additions which in- 
cluded new stops and a fifth manual ; 
Charles Mutin carried out his plans 
in 1902. There are 86 stops. It is 
only within the past few years that 
the wind for this large organ has 
been supplied by an electric motor. 
Before that time man-power sup- 
plied the wind and the position of 
organ-blower at Notre Dame was 
handed down from generation to 
generation. 

If one is making a study of the 
Bach organ Chorales, one should 
possess Victor records %7437-B and 
7553-A. The Chorales on these rec- 
ords are Christ Lay in the Bonds of 
Death and Out of the Deep I call to 
Thee. Both are arrangements for 
orchestra by Leopold Stokowski and 
they have been recorded by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra under his 
direction. Stokowski seems to be 
especially happy in his orchestration 
of the works of Bach. These two 
chorales are superb. Unquestion- 
ably Bach takes on new beauties and 
deeper meanings through these 
settings. 

Two other records of value are 
from the music of Wagner. The 
Lohengrin Prelude is on Victor 
6791-A and a symphonic synthesis of 
Tristan and Isolde is on Victor 
7624-A, both by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra under Stokowski. Nearly 
every organist uses organ transcrip- 
tions of these two works and these 
records will give many valuable 
hints in interpretation and registra- 
tion. The Tristan record is a very 
recent one by the Victor Company 
and is considered to be a great step 
forward in the true reproduction of 
orchestral tone. 

—SHURE CRUISE— 

R. Deane Shure and Mrs. Shure took 
eleven organ students for a cruise 
of the Caribbean, Mr. Shure gather- 
ing material for an orchestral work 
on folk music. A program of Shure 
compositions is being arranged this 
season for Mobile, Ala. Mr. Shure 
has been invited to give a recital of 
his compositions on the Austin in the 
Y.M.C.A. in Jerusalem, for which 
occasion he wrote a new compo- 
sition; his Palestine trip will take 
about eight weeks. 

—FATHER FINN COURSE— 
The Paulist Choristers announce two 
courses by Father Finn, on choral 
technic and conducting, to be held in 
New York City on Saturday morn- 
mgs and afternoons. 
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American Composers 
Symposium on American Works 
Used by American Recitalists 
List No. 4 
Compiled by Warren D. Allen 

Barnes, Toccata on Gregorian 
Theme 
Bingham, Prelude and Fugue Cm 
Roulade 
James, Son.: Andante Cantabile 
Simonds, Dies Irae 
I am Sol Recedit 
Sowerby’s various compositions 
“T judge from your letter that you 
want a small select list for recital 
use: consequently I am naming just 
a few of the outstanding pieces I be- 
lieve worthy of a visiting recitalist’s 
attention. There are many other 
pieces that I like but these are re- 
garded as particularly significant,” 
writes Mr. Allen. 


List No. 5 
Compiled by Hugh McAmis 

Bingham-g, Harmonies of Florence 
Candlyn-g, Chanson 

-h, Chanson des Alpes 
Clokey-h, Mountain Sketches 
Coerne-g, Beside Still Waters 
Cramer-g, Chant Negre 
Federlein, Toccata Dm 
Gaul-h, Chant for Dead Heroes 

-j, Christmas County Clare 

-j, Easter Mt. Rubidoux 

-g, Foot of Fujiyama 

-j, Lady of Lourdes 
Grasse-b, Serenade 
Hadley-o, Intermezzo Cleopatra 
Hanson-g, Vermeland 
Jepson-g, l’Heure Exquise 

-g, Pantomime 
Nevin-j, l’Arlequin 
Rogers-g, Sonatina Fm 

-g, Suite 
Russell-j, Bells of Ste. Anne 
Stoughton, Chinese Garden 

Dreams 

Pool of Pierne 
Wilkes-j, Starlight 

“Here is a list which Main Street 
can use and not lose his job,” writes 
Mr. McAmis. Such works as the 
James Sonata, compositions of 
Sowerby, etc. etc. are mentioned al- 
so but not included in the ‘Main 
Street” list for organists who intend 
that if a choice must be made be- 
tween their own pleasure and the 
pleasure of the congregation, the lat- 
ter must come first. We are in- 
debted to Mr. McAmis for taking 
the trouble to indicate the publishers ; 
his list thereby becomes the more 
valuable to all. 


List No. 6 
Compiled by Carl Weinrich 
3arnes’ First “symphony” 
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Simonds, Dies Irae 

I am sol Recedit 
Sowerby’s “symphony” in G 

Calvanistic Choralprelude 

“T have looked over my programs 
for the last two or three years and 
find few works by American com- 
posers, and several of these are in 
manuscript. This does not indicate 
a lack of interest in the American 
composer. It just happens that I 
have been concentrating on the other 
fields,’ writes Mr. Weinrich. 

The origin of the two choral- 
preludes by Mr. Simonds is interest- 
ing. Bruce Simonds and H. Frank 
Bozyan are members of the faculty 
of the School of Music of Yale Uni- 
versity, the former conducting very 
brilliantly a five-year course in the 
history of music, the latter assistant 
to Prof. Jepson and assistant organ- 
ist of the University. The world lost 
a brilliant organist when Mr. Sim- 
onds abandoned the organ and de- 
cided to follow the career of concert 
pianist. 

Some years ago Messrs. Bozyan 
and Simonds agreed on a challenge 
that each, during the next su mer 
vacation, would write a composition 
for the other’s instrument. Mr. 
3ozyan, organist, came back with a 
composition for the concert pianist, 
Mr. Simonds; and Mr. Simonds, 
concert pianist, went him one better 
by coming back with two compo- 
sitions for the concert organist, both 
of them originally dedicated to Mr. 
Bozyan. 

Mr. Farnam discovered the Sim- 
onds manuscripts, introduced the 
compositions on his own programs, 
and later was instrumental in having 
them published. 


PHILADELPHIA SERIES 
American Composers 
*Shelley, Organ I’anfare 
James, Andante Cantabile 
Barnes’ Second 
Miller, Serenade; Epilogue. 
Dethier, Nocturne A 
Marks, Son.: Adagio 
Haage, Chanson 
Stoughton, Dreams 
Matthews, Toccata Gm 
*Nevin, Sonata Tripartite: 
Fantasia; Romanza. 
Rogers, Son. 3: Capriccio 
Bingham, Savonarola 
Thompson, Theme-Arabesque-Fugue 
o-p. Mason, Prelude and Fugue 
Timmings, Badinage 
Sessions, Choralprelude 
Candlyn. Son.: Toccata; Rhapsody. 
Clokey, Twilight Moth 
Sowerby, Son. G.: Passacaglia 
*Smith, Elegy 
Rogers, Concert Overture Bm 
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Foote, Nocturne 

Andrews, Son. 2: Scherzo 

Russell, Bells of Ste. Anne 

Miles’ Sonata Cromatica 

Fry, Siciliano 

McCollin, Cherubs at Play 

Banks, Beyond the Aurora 

Miller, Scherzo Symphonique 
These recitals were played in 

Girard College, Second Baptist, and 

New Jerusalem by Harry C. Banks, 

Newell Robinson, and Dr. Rollo 

Maitland. 


Uncensored Remarks 
A Column of Question or Opinion 
on Things in General 
By GORDON BALCH NEVIN 


ew IFTEEN months have 
gone by since this writer 
ceased functioning as a 
church organist and trans- 
ferred his energies to 
educational work. Not a _ long 
time, it is true, but sufficient to 
weigh certain influences now at 
work and, it may be added, suffi- 
cient to strengthen a belief long 
held. 

Outstanding is the belief that 
the evening service of the churches 
of America is doomed to extinction 
unless the music forces, organists 
and choirs, can save it. That serv- 
ice is even now menaced by sev- 
eral Sunday evening programs on 
the radio. For severai years the 
seven-thirty to nine o’clock time 
was regarded dubiously by pro- 
gram sponsors. All that is now 
changed. Not without adequate 
survey did the manufacturer of a 
nationally distributed product 
plant his hour squarely at eight 
o’clock on Sunday evening, nor 
did that manufacturer elect to pre- 
sent one of the most expensive 
programs on the air at that hour 
without expectation of a large 
audience. 








Get Your Share Too 


This magazine is filled with in- 
numerable ideas, covering every 
possible phase of the organ world. 
Some of them are of use to you— 
will make you of greater usefulness 
to your community. Only you can 
judge which ideas they are or when 
they can be of use. But if you can- 
not find them again when you want 
them, of what use are they? Why 
not keep a litile 3 x 5 card index 
file, one card to each subject, and 
on these cards make note of the 
special items in these pages that 
seem especially applicable to your 
work, so that when you need them, 
you'll know instantly where to find 
them again? 
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You may not care for the par- 
ticular comedian featured on that 
hour, but there are millions who 
do. It is possible that you may 
not admire the work of the ex- 
tremely clever  violinist-director, 
and his orchestra, who occupy a 
full half of that hour, though it is 
difficult to see how any real 
musician could fail to applaud the 
extraordinary showmanship that is 
demonstrated. Personal tastes and 
opinions differ as to all that, but 
the uncontrovertable fact remains 
that a nation-wide chain of sta- 
tions was pumping into the homes 
of this land one of the most ex- 
pensive, amusing, and varied pro- 
grams of the week at the very 
hour when thousands of American 
churches. naively opened _ their 
doors and hoped for an audience! 

I have purposely instanced this 
one particular program. There 
are others of considerable scope. 
And while I had suspected for 
some time that the radio had 
something to do with dwindling 
attendance at evening service, I 
am frank to admit that I had no 
full understanding of the compe- 
tition that broadcasting has pro- 
duced: I doubt if many church 
organists, close to the job—as they 
are—have any proper understand- 
ing of this problem. 

And what is the answer? 





Bet- 


ter music. Not more music, neces- 
sarily, but better music! It is fu- 
tile to hope that the average 


preacher can draw crowds in this 
day; we live in an age when 
preachers have ceased to be the 
one educated class to which all 
people look for instruction and 
guidance. A rare example here 
and there still exists of a minister 
with drawing power, but the aver- 
age preacher simply cannot do it. 

The one and only hope lies in 
music that is so appealing, so 
judiciously chosen and carefully 
prepared, that it will strike home 
to the hearts of the listeners. All 
of which means that the ultra- 
highbrow organists will have to 
face facts and study the tastes of 
their audiences, and equally im- 
portant—that the careless, indiffer- 
ent organists will have to improve 
their type of material and technic 
of presentation. Public intelligence 
and discrimination are developing, 
a fact that should be obvious to us 
all. Church music has improved 
greatly. It must improve still more 
and it must stress a large degree of 
mass appeal, if the church is not to 
recede from its proper position in 
civilization. 
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Events 
Forecast | 
—OCTOBER— 
3erea, O.: 17, Marcel Dupre in 


Baldwin-Wallace Cons. 
24, conven- 


recital, 
Youngstown, O.: 23, 
tion. 

—BACH SERIES— 
Arthur W. Quimby of the Cleveland 
Museum has planned a series of 20 
recitals presenting the complete or- 
gan works of Bach, to be played in 
the Museum on Wednesdays, Fri- 
days, and Sundays at 8:15, with the 
assistance of Melville Smith who 
will take alternate recitals. Preced- 
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ing each program the recitalist will 
deliver a half-hour lecture at 7:30 on 
the music of the program following 
at 8:15. The dates: 

Oct. 25. 

Nov. 1, 5, 15, 22, 29. 

ec. 3, 13; 

Jan. 17, 24, 

Feb. 4, 14, 21, 28. 

March 4, 14, 21, 30. . 

April 1. 


Advance Programs 
ARTHUR W. QUIMBY 
CLEVELAND MUSEUM 
Oct. 1, 8, 15, 22, 29, 5/15 
3ach, Prelude and Fugue G 
Frescobaldi, Toccata Elevatione 
Haydn, Andante 
Albeniz, Berceuse 
Guilmant, Marche Religieuse 
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Oct. 25, 8:15, Bach Program 
Prelude and Fugue G 
Come Holy Ghost, two versions 
Concerto 1 
By the River of Babylon 
Deck thyself my soul 
Lord Jesus Christ 
Prelude and Fugue Bm 

—GLEE CLUBS— 

The Associated Glee Clubs of 
America announce the following 
works “recommended as the basis of 
glee-club programs for next sea- 
son”: 
Izekiel saw de wheel, Burleigh 
From the sea, MacDowell 
Stenka Razin, McMillan 
Tenebrae factae sunt, Palestrina 
I’m coming home, Palmgren 
The old woman, Robertson 
We praise Thee, Shvedoff 
Agincourt Song, Willan 








The Org an 


ART OF ORGAN bert, ame 

By George Ashdown Audsley. 

9 x 13, 2 volumes, 1358 pages, 

Now in rare-book class. 
CHURCH ORGAN. 

By Noel Bonavia-Hunt. 

7 x 8, 108 pages, illustrated, $2.00. 

Voicing, tuning, Diapason Chorus, etc. 

CINEMA and THEATER ORGAN. 

By Reginald Whitworth. 

7 x 10, 112 pages, illustrated, $3.15. 

Masterful review of electric action. 

Many unusual theater stoplists. 
CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN 

By Dr. Wm. H. Barnes. 

|} 7 x 10, 341 pages, illustrated, $2.50. 

Mechanics of modern organ building. 
DICTIONARY OF ORGAN STOPS. 

By J. I. Wedgwood. 

6 x 9, 190 pages, $3.25. 

The old standard, still popular. 
ELECTRIC ORGAN. 

By Reginald Whitworth. 

7 x 10, 199 pages, illustrated, $6.50. 

Modern British organ building. 
MODERN ORGAN. 

By Ernest M. Skinner. 

7 x 11, 48 pages, $1.25. 

| A few specialties discussed 

| MODERN ORGAN STOPS. 

By Noel Bonavia-Hunt. 

7 x 10, 112 pages, $2.75. 

England’s best dictionary. 
ORGAN STOPS. 

By George Ashdown Audsley. 

6 x 9, 294 pages, illustrated, $2.50 

Best dictionary ever published. 
TEMPLE OF TONE. 

By George Ashdown Audsley. 

7 x 10, 262 pages, $7.50. 

Climax of Author’s tonal 


Choir Work 


CHORAL TECHN 
By Henry Coward. 
6 x 8, 321 pages, $3.75. 
Invaluable to organists. 

FUNDAMENTALS OF 
By Arthur L. Manchester. 
5 x 8, 92 pages, $1.25. 
Invaluable aid in choir-tone work. 

JUNIOR CHOIR HELPS 
By Elizabeth Van Fleet Vosseller. 
7 x 10, 28 pages, $1.00. 

A gold-mine of information and help. 

SONG 
By Crystal Waters. 

7 x 10, 135 pages, $2.00. 
Gives organists fine vocal knowledge. 


$150.00. 





ideas. 





This list includes only such books as 
T.A.O. editors and reviewers have 
selected as representing the very 
best on their respective subjects. 


ORGAN. 


IQUE AND INTERPRE- 
TATION. 


VOICE PRODUC- 
TION. 


AND SUGGES- 
TIONS. 


THE SUBSTANCE OF VOCAL 
STUDY. 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC., 


The Best 
BOOKS 


TUNING-UP EXERCISES. 
By Harper C. Maybee. 
7x11, 14 pages, 25c. 

To improve the choir’s tone. 


Practical Organ Work 
FIRST LESSONS ON ORGAN. 
By Gordon Balch Nevin. 
9 x 12, 96 pages, $1.50. 
For first-year students. 
FIRST STEPS IN EAR TRAINING. 
By Cuthbert Harris. 
9 x 12, 21 pages, 75c. 
Practical exercises for self-help. 
MANUAL OF MODULATION. 
By Preston Ware Orem. 
5 x 7, 44 pages, 40c. 
For beginners, practical examples. 
ORGAN REGISTRATION. 
By Everett E. Truette. 
6 x 9, 264 pages, $2.50. 
Practical discussion, for serious student. 
PREPARATORY EXERCISES IN SCORE- 
By Morris and Ferguson. READING. 
8 x 11, 110 pages, $3.75. 
Music for sight-reading development. 
PRIMER OF ORGAN REGISTRATION. 
By Gordon Balch Nevin. 
5 x 8, 95 pages, $1.50. 
With examples, a practical work. 
TECHNIQUE AND ART OF ORGAN 
By Dr. Clarence Dickinson. PLAYING. 
10 x 13, 257 pages, $5.00. 
Modern instruction book by a master. 


Theory 


ACOUSTICS OF ORCHESTRA AND 

By E. G. Richardson. ORGAN 

6 x 9, 157 pages, $2.50. 

Acoustics of orchestral instruments 
ELEMENTS OF FUGAL CONSTRUCTION. 

By C. H. Kitson. 

5 x 7, 68 pages, $2.50. 

How fugues have been built. 
FUGUE WRITING. 

By A. Madeley Richardson. 

6 x 9, 90 pages, $1.50. 

An instruction book on fugue-form. 
ORNAMENTS IN MUSIC. 

By Harry F. Fay. 

4 x 7, 87 pages, 75c. 

Explicit illustrations and directions. 
PALESTRINA’S STYLE and the 
By Knud Jeppeson. NANCE. 
7 x 10, 272 pages, illustrated, $6.00. 
Recommended unreservedly to every 
ous musician. Paper-bound only. 
STUDIES IN FUGUE-WRITING. 

By Frederick C. Mayer. 
9 x 12, 37 pages, $2.50. 
Writing fugues on Bach examples. 











DISSO- 


seri- 


The listing is maintained as a ser- | 
vice to T.A.O. readers who want 
only books of proved merit. All 
prices net; T.A.O. prepays postage. 


467 Richmond Station S. I., New York, N. Y. 


RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC FOR JUNIORS. 
By C. H. Kitson. 
5 x 7, 80 pages, $1.00. 
Superb explanations for beginners. 


Historical 
CHURCHES OF FRANCE. 
By Arms and Arms. 
9 x 12, 229 pages, illustrated, $20.00. 
An art-book of great inspiration. 
COMPLETE BOOK OF GREAT MUSI- 
By Scholes and Earhart. CIANS. 
5 x 8, 411 pages, illustrated, $2.50. 
Delightful history of musicians. 
HISTORIC CHURCHES of the WORLD. 
By Robert B. Ludy. 
7 x 10, 325 pages, illustrated, $5.00 
Delightful reference work, inspirational. 
HISTORY OF AMERICAN MUSIC. 
By Louis C. Elson. 
7 x 10, 423 pages, $6.00. 
The best in its class. 
HOUSE OF GOD. 
By Ernest H. Short. 
7 x 10, 340 pages, illustrated, $7.50. 
Splendid review of church architecture. 
ORGAN IN FRANCE. 
By Wallace Goodrich. 
6 x 9, 169 pages, illustrated, $3.00. 
Handsome book, delightful, informative. 
SAINT-SAENS: HIS LIFE AND ART. 
By Watson Lyle. 
5 x 7, 210 pages, $1.25. 
Full of informative materials. 


Church-Service Work 


CHURCH WORSHIP BOOK. 

By Charles Wolcott Merriam. 

6 x 8, 208 pages, $2.00. 

Modern church-service programs. 
ENGLISH CHURCH MUSIC. 

By Gardner and Nicholson. 

6 x 8, 232 pages, $4.00. 

Splendid exposition of fine church music. 
HINTS ON ORGAN ACCOMPANIMENT. 

By Clifford Demarest. 

5 x 7, 43 pages, illustrated, $1.00. 

For beginners, practical, reliable. 
PLAINSONG ACCOMPANIMENT. 

By J. H. Arnold. 

7 x 10, 173 pages, paper-bound, $4.25. 

Clear, masterful, concise information. 
PLAINSONG SERVICE BOOK. 

By Ernest Douglas, 

6 x 9, 47 pages, 60c. 

Accompaniments for Gregorian melodies, 
PRACTICAL CHURCH SCHOOL MUSIC. 

By Reginald L. McAll. 

6 x 8, 237 pages, $2.20. 

For Sunday-School pianists, etc. 
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—PORTLAND, MAINE— 
Fcr “repeated failure to abide by 
gentlemen's agreements and written 
agreements,” reports the Portland 
Press Herald (quoting Council 
Chairman Arthur E. Craig) L. E. 
White, chairman of Portland’s music 
commission, has been asked to re- 
sign. Among other things Mr. 
White had presented the Council 
with a bill for $3500 “for the serv- 
ices” of a person Mr. White claimed 
to have been appointed organist of 
Portland. The Council Chairman, 
Mr. Craig, says, ““We have no muni- 
cipal organist and Mr. White knows 

Portland’s last and most distin- 
guished municipal organist was 
Charles Raymond Cronham whose 
term of office, in spite of popularity 
with his audiences and success with 
his recitals, was abruptly terminated 
by Mr. White. The city of Portland 
thus vindicates its name in requiring 
the immediate resignation of one 








Emerson Richards 
Organ Architect 


GUARANTEE TRUST BUILDING 
ATLANTIC CITY 
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who has proved himself eminently 
unfit for control of music in any of 
its aspects. 
—VAN DUSEN— 

Frank Van Dusen’s summer enroll- 
ment included pupils from North 
Carolina, Montana, Alabama, Texas, 
Wisconsin, Indiana, Arkansas, and 
Michigan, in addition to many pupils 
fiom his home state; among the dis- 
tinguished organists and positions 
represented were Nelson Kennedy, 
University of North Carolina; Lu- 
cille Teycer,- Wiley Conservatory ; 
Hattie Mae Butterfield, South- 
western Studios of Musical Art. 
Mr. Van Dusen’s pupils opened the 
recitals of the recent Chicago con- 
vention of the N.A.O. 

Prior to resuming his church ac- 
tivities with the First Baptist, Elgin, 
his choir of 35 was given a dinner 
at the church, when the pastor and 
music-committee chairman paid 
tribute to Mr. Van Dusen’s work 
with chorus. His activities as head 
of the organ department of the 
American Conservatory, Chicago, 
were resumed Sept. 10 when the fall 
term began. 


—Q. & A— 
“The first ‘largest organ in the 
world’ I heard of was in Talmage’s 
Tabernacle; I was a boy and I 
journeyed to Brooklyn to hear it. 
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Sage Advice 


If there is one enterprise upon 
earth that the quitter should never 
attempt, it is advertising. Advertis- 
ing does not jerk—it pulls. It be- 
gins gently at first, but the pull is 
steady; and it increases day by day 
and year by year until it exerts an 
irresistible power. 
—JoHN WANAMAKER 




















The organist was Eyre Brown. I 
am still in quest of some data about 
the largest organ in the world, as 
every one is larger than its predeces- 
sors. Can you give me some data on 
this subject?” 

The largest organ in the world is 
now virtually completed in Conven- 
tion Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. It 
was designed by Senator Emerson 
Richards and built by Midmer-Losh 
Inc. The only other organ in the 
world to approach it in size, was 
privately built by Wanamaker for 
the Wanamaker Store in Philadel- 
phia; full facts and figures are avail- 
able on the Atlantic City organ, but 
nothing on the Wanamaker. Since 
there is almost overwhelming evi- 
dence that the known Atlantic City 
organ is larger than the unknown 
Wanamaker organ, it is but reason- 
able to say with finality that the At- 
lantic City organ designed by Sen- 
ator Richards is the largest organ in 
the world and will doubtless remain 
the largest for all time to come, since 
it is vastly larger than any possible 
competitors. 

The next nearest organs in size 
are the Austin in St. Matthew’s 
Lutheran, Hanover, Pa., and the 
Moller in Cadet Chapel of West 
Point Military Academy. 

Confine your list of “largest or- 
“ans in the world” to these four; 
there are no others to compete with 
them. 


AQ 
—FRONTISPIECE— 
On page 498 we show Dr. John 
Finley Williamson on Sept. 6, 1933, 
breaking ground at Princeton, N. 
J., for the building of a permanent 
home for the Westminster Choir 
School; left to right: Dr. J. Ross 
Stevenson and Dr. Thomas J. Pres- 
ton, Jr., trustees, Dr. Williamson, 
and Mr. Matthews in charge of 
construction. The administration 
building, flanked by two dorma- 
tories, forms the south side of a 
quadrangle; the north side is re- 
served for an auditorium. In front 
a terraced outdoor amphitheater is 
to be built for the. Talbot festivals. 
Sherley W. Morgan is the architect. 
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—COVER PLATE— 

Our Cover Plate shows some of 
the large pipes in the chamber at 
the right of the stage in the organ 
in Convention Hall, Atlantic City, 
designed by Senator Richards. The 
view is one looking upward from 
floor to ceiling. 

The grille between organ and 
auditorium is seen at the right, a 
ladder and its reflection are clearly 
shown in the upper leit. High up, 
at about the center of the picture, 
is suspended by block and tackle a 
platform for the workmen. The 
mouths of some of the pipes are 
seen across the upper right. 

The lower pipes of the 64’ had to 
be mitered to be housed in this 
chamber whose height is but 44’; 
“due to the immense thickness of 
the wood a flexible joint had to be 
devised, as no. solid joint would 
hold.” The pipes were cleverly 
mitered and nested, the bells turn- 
ed toward the grille. A _ careful 
search shows a miter about 2” from 
the bottom and right edge of the 
picture. See also page 504. 


AS 
—MOXON— 
Thomas Moxon, of Trinity, Lenox, 
Mass., has been sent to Europe on 
a vacation paid for by members of 
the congregation in appreciation of 
his decade as organist. The season 
at Trinity is the summer, when the 
colony has arrived for the four 
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months of warm weather, and thus 
Mr. Moxon’s congregation includes 
the members of Grace Church, St. 
3artholomew’s, St. James’, Heaven- 
ly Rest, etc., New York. 

Mr. Moxon’s work with the boy- 
voice was of such excellence that 
about a dozen of his boys were 
transferred to some of the best of 
New York City’s boy-choirs, in- 
cluding four solo boys. At that 
time he was with Christ Church in 
Springfield; in Lenox he has been 
equally successful in developing 
his chorus of adults. Ae: & 


AQ 
—W HITMER— 

T. Carl Whitmer, organist and 
composer, formerly of Pittsburg 
but lately of his own Dramamount 
in Dutchess County, N. Y., will 
teach improvisation in New York 
City this season. 
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—PHILADELPHIA A.G.0.— 
The opening meeting of the season 
Sept. 11 laid plans for a recital of 
compositions by three members and 
a symposium on _ examinations. 
Nathaniel Watson heads the new 
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- William H.Barnes,Mus.Doc. 








Organ Architect 


Advice and suggestions furnished 
to intending purchasers of new 
organs. More than forty organs 
have been built in various parts 
of the country from specifications 
and under the supervision of Dr. 
Barnes with entire satisfaction to 
the churches. Inquiries invited. 





Address: 1104 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Concert Organist 


Organist and Director of Music, 
First Baptist Church, Evanston, 
Ill. Dedicatory Recitals a spe- 
cialty, usually accompanied by a 
discussion of the tonal structure 
of the organ. If the purchase of 
an organ is contemplated, consult 
Dr. Barnes, who will save you 
time and money. 
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committee on radio correspondence ; 
we hope the chapter will consume 
quantities of postage on the whole- 
some job of fighting inferior organ 
presentation over the radio. 


—EDGAR E. COURSEN— 
Edgar Eugene Coursen, for 43 years 
organist of the First Presbyterian, 
Portland, Ore., died Aug. 9 in his 
73rd year. During his 43 years at 
the First Presbyterian he never 
missed a single service at which he 
was scheduled to play. He was born 
in Sacramento, Calif., and received 
the greater part of his music educa- 
tion at the Leipzig Conservatory. 
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For the season 1902-3 he was con- 
ductor of the Portland Symphony. 





Musicales 
HAROLD W. BROWN 


UNIVERSALIST, N. DANA, MASS 
Handel, Larghetto (cello) 
Processional; introit intoned by 

tenor, response by choir. 

My soul doth magnify, Manney 

Pastoral sentences, Lord’s Prayer, 
choir hymn, scripture, versicles, 
prayer, Kyrie, congregational 
hymn, short talk. 

q. Lord hear my voice, Nevin 

Let Thine hand, Handel 

a. I shall not pass, Effingle 

Cello, Mendelssohn, Wings of Song 

s-a-t. Ave Maria, Gilbert 

b. It is enough, Mendelssohn 

Cello, Gabriel-Marie, Romance 

q. Let not your heart, Dickey 

Benediction; Nunc Dimittis. 

In a town of about 500 population 
Mr. Brown has been giving these 
special services once each month; the 
first service drew a congregation of 
22, and the last one this season drew 
a congregation overflowing into the 
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234 East llth Street 
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All Saints’ Church, - 


HUGH McAMIS 





Great Neck, Long Island 


25 


mn 


vestibules, aisles, and anterooms; 
and 37 towns were represented. 
“At each service,” writes Mr. 
Brown, “we have a quartet of pro- 
fessionals, a chorus of 24 young 
people, and an instrumentalist of 
note. The services are made possible 
by the generosity of two parishioners 
who left a substantial trust fund.” 
J. S. CONSTANTINE 
PRESBYTERIAN, CHARLOTTESVILLE 
Handel’s Concerto 10 
In Thee O Lord, Handel 
Hallelujah Amen, Handel 
O Holy Father, Palestrina 
O Thou from Whom, Tchaikowsky 
Now all the woods, Bach 
How lovely, Brahms 
Parry, Choralprelude Melcombe 
Blessed he, Franck 
They are ever blessed, Franck 
O Lord Most Holy, Franck 
Praise ye the Lord, Franck 
Franck, Chorale Am 
D. D. KETTRING, M.S.M. 
MARKET SQ. PRESB., HARRISBURG 
Graeco-Russian Liturgy 
Barmotine, Pastorale 
Gretchaninoff, Cradle Song 
Hark the vesper, Bortnyansky 
O Gladsome Light, Arkhangelsky 
Lord’s Prayer, Apletschieff 
Nicean Creed, Gretchaninoff 
Tchaikowsky, Pathetique selection 
Cherubim Song, Bortnyansky 
Alleluia, Kopolyoff 
Bless thou the Lord, Ivanov 
Heavenly Father, Tchaikowsky 
Moussorgsky, Song of Victory 
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send programs as interesting as this 
one we would request that they indi- 
cate the publishers of each number 
We request this be done not 
in our key-lettering system but mere- 
ly that the names of the publishers 


used. 


be written across each number. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
WESTMINSTER VESPERS 
Conductor, Dr. J. F. Williamson 
Organist, David Hugh Jones 
Choir, Westminster Choir School 
*Jongen, Priere 
Lord of Hosts, Dickinson 
Lead me Lord, Wesley 
List to the Lark, Dickinson 
Shepherds Story, Dickinson 
Dickinson, Berceuse 
Josephs Lovely Garden, Dickinson 
Great and Glorious, Dickinson 
Jongen, Chorale 
Mendelssohn Musicale 
Sonata Fm 
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Organist and Musical Director 


Carnegie Institute 


PITTSBURGH PENNA. 
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Mus. Doc. 
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Instructor 
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b. It is enough 

3-p. Lift thine eyes 

a. O rest in the Lord 
He that shall endure 

I waited for the Lord 
Andante Cantabile 
Hear my prayer 
Sonata Cm 


Recitals 
CLAUDE MEANS 
CATHEDRAL, DENVER 
Bach, Passacaglia 
Brahms, My inmost heart 
Rose breaks into bloom 
Hollins, Spring Song 
Guilmant’s Sonata 1* 
3airstow, Evening Song 
Clokey, Canyon Walls 
Bonnet, Romance sans Paroles 
Widor, 5: Toccata 
*CLAUDE L. MURPHREE 
UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 
Edmundson, Concert Variations 
James, Meditation Ste. Clotilde 
Vierne, 6: Allegro; Aria. 
Goodwin, Fountain Sparkling 
Carnival Passes By 
Milford, Ben Johnsons Pleasure 
Church, Passacaglia 
Diggle, Chanson de Joie 
Debussy, Andante (String Qt.) 
Fletcher, Festival Toccata 
*J]. HERBERT SPRINGER 
ST. MATTHEWS, HANOVER 
Franck, Chorale Am 
James, Meditation Ste. Clotilde 
Boellmann, Ronde Francaise 
Jongen, Song of May 
Franck, Pastorale 
Vierne, Scherzetto 
Debussy, Blessed Damozel Prelude 
Franck, Piece Heroique 
*Bach, Prelude and Fugue D 
Haydn, Air and Variations 
Reger, Scherzo, On. 65-10 
Pastorale, Op. 59-2 
Toccata Dm 
Karg-Elert, Canzona Am 
Stebbins, In Summer 
Sibelius, Finlandia 
HOMER WHITFORD 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 
Guilmant, Grand Choeur D 
Dallier, Stella Matutina 
Pulchra ut Luna 
Boellmann, Fantasie Dialoguee 
Trad. Welsh, All through the Night 
Ravina, Marche Characteristique 
Diggle, Toccata Jubilante 
KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY 
Guilmant, Marche Religieuse 
Kinder, Berceuse 
Clokey, Touro-Louro-Louro 
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Handel, Hallelujah Chorus 
Renard, Pastorale 

Harker, Weinacht 

Dubois, March of Magi 
Fletcher, Festival Toccata 
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—DUPRE— 


With deep regret we announce the 
death of Madame Albert Dupre, 
mother of Marcel Dupre, in her 74th 
year, at her home in Rouen, France, 
Aug. 7. 
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HERSHEY DEDICATION 
AEOLIAN-SKINNER DEDICATED BY 
DR. HARRY A. SYKES 
Hershey, Penna., celebrated its 30th 
anniversary in a four-day festival 
beginning Sept. 1, 1933. The city 
was a corn-field in 1903 when M. S. 
Hershey, manufacturer of chocolate, 
decided to build his factory there 
and erect a city as well. Sept. 1, 
1933, Dr. Harry A. Sykes gave a re- 
cital on the 4m Aeolian-Skinner in 
the new Community Theater, at 2:00 
p.m. for children, and the dedicatory 
recital at 8:00 p.m. Community 
Building was dedicated Sept. 3, Dr. 
Sykes playing Guilmant’s Grand 
Choeur, Ravanello’s Christus Resur- 
rexit, and Schubert’s Ave Maria, as 

part of the service. 

Community Building is but one of 
many splendid buildings erected by 
Mr. Hershey for the welfare and 
enjoyment of the citizens of 
Hershey; others are Community 
Theater, Derry Township Schools, 
Hershey Industrial School, Hotel 
Hershey, Hershey Park Golf Club, 
Hershey Park Ice Palace and Swim- 
ming Pool, Indian Museum, etc. In 
all it makes one of the unique places 
in the world, all the gift of Mr. 
Hershey to his employees and their 
families as well as to the other citi- 
zens of the town his money built. 

Dr. Sykes included the following 
in his afternoon program for some 
1600 children: 

Kreisler, Old Refrain 
Schubert, Rosamunde 
Dubois, March of the Magi 

Yon, Christmas in Sicily 
Wagner, Pilgrims Chorus 

The dedicatory recital, played for 
about 2000, was: 

Verdi, Aida Grand March 
Handel, Largo 

Bach, Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Tchaikowsky, Sym. 5: And. 

Cantabile 
Nevin’s A Day in Venice 
Sibelius, Finlandia 
Sykes, Hermit Thrush 
Liadov, Music Box 
Gershwin, Rhapsody in Blue 
Bird, Oriental Sketch 
Fletcher, Festival Toccata 

Dr. Sykes was Hershey consultant 
in the purchase of the organ, a 4m 
with ancillary Fanfare. 


—FREDERICK A. SNELL— 
Mr. Snell has been appointed to St. 
Paul’s Lutheran, Reading, Pa.; he is 
an Oberlin pupil, studying organ 
with Bruce H. Davis. 
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—CORRECTION— 

Our summary of American compo- 
sitions in the convention programs 
needs revision; Arthur B. Jenning’s 
score should be 1 to 2 instead of 0 
to 3. “I played Jawelak’s Madri- 
gal,” writes Mr. Jennings; “Jawelak 
is a Pittsburgh boy, a pupil of Dr. 
Caspar Koch, and an American.” 
Our thanks to Mr. Jennings for the 
correction; we did not know Mr. 
Jawelak was born in America, hence 
our error. 
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—WHITE— 

I:rnest White of Philadelphia was 
one of the recitalists for the Cana- 
dian College of Organists’ conven- 
tion in Toronto, representing the 
N.A.O., and was soloist at the same 
time with the Summer Symphony 
Orchestra, playing Bossi’s Concerto. 
“For the first time last night, thanks 
to Mr. White’s superlative hand- 
ling,” says a writer in the Toronto 
Globe, he found Franck’s Chorale 
No. 1 admirable. 
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WESTMINSTER 
CHOIR SCHOOL ERECTING BUILDINGS 
IN PRINCETON, N. J. 
An anonymous donor has provided 
$300,000. for the erection of a group 
of buildings for the Westminster 
Choir School in Princeton, N. J. 
Ground was broken by formal cere- 
monies on Sept. 6, 1933, and ex- 
cavation started Sept. 11; it is hoped 
to have the main building ready for 
the Talbot festival in June, 1934. 

Thus after decades of persistent 
effort, happily backed by the financial 
support 0: one whose interest never 
waned, Dr. Williamson has at last 
definitely established the West- 
minster Choir School as a force to be 
reckoned with in the realm of church 
music, if not indeed also in the en- 
tire realm of choral music. 

The buildings were designed by S. 
W. Morgan of the Princeton Uni- 
versity School of Architecture. The 
group includes the administration 
building and two dormatories with 
sleeping accommodations for fifty 
pupils in each; the administration 
building will house executive offices 
on the first floor, with the other 
floors given over to eight studios and 
six classrooms. 

Later it is planned to erect an 
auditorium on the north side of the 
grounds, and on the slope in front 
of the administration building an 
outdoor amphitheater accommodat- 
ing six thousand persons. 

At the summer session at Silver 
Bay the enrollment included 26 or- 
ganists, 9 singing-directors, 7 col- 
lege and university faculty members, 
two public school music teachers, 
two former Westminster graduates, 
one chorister, and one production di- 
rector for a broadcasting company. 
Thus the tide has turned for Dr. 
Williamson not only in the problems 
of finances and a permanent home 
but also in the realization on the part 
of the organ profession that the 
organist must meet his responsibility 
of adequate choir-training prepa- 
ration. 

The new buildings will occupy ten 
acres, about half a mile from Prince- 
ton University Chapel. A dam will 
be built across the stream flowing 
through the property, to make an 
artificial lake at the side of the open- 
air amphitheater. 

Dr. Williamson first took his 
choir, of Westminster Presbyterian 
Church, Dayton, on tour in 1920, 
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and five years later, in September, 
1925, the Westminster Choir School 
was founded. Dr. Williamson 
transferred his activities to Ithaca, 
N. Y., where he remained five years, 
moving to Princeton last season. 
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John Sebastian Bach 








This page is presented for the information of our readers. Those who have followed the trend of the times realize that Bach, 
already recognized as the greatest composer of all time, is quite likely to assume a position in which his own importance will equal 
that of all other composers combined. A knowledge of his most popular organ compositions is but a prelude; a thorough working- 
knowledge of the complete Bach is essential to every musician today. The following books in English are of prime importance. 


By Johann Nickolaus 
Forkel | 


Translated by Charles Sanford | 
Terry 


6 x 9, 310 pages. Forkel’s original 
116 pages are expanded by the Trans- 
lator’s notes and comments, with 
much original matter about Bach’s 
compositions. Forkel was the first 
Bach biographer; the book is impor- 


tant chiefly for that reason. It is de- 
lightful for its contagious enthu- 
siasm. The many errors Forkel 


makes are pointed out and corrected 
by Terry. Price depends upon ease 
of securing a copy; not more than 
$8.00 postpaid, probably less. 


By Phillip Spitta 


Translated by Clara Bell and 
J. A. Fuller Maitland 


Three volumes, 6 x 9, 1782 pages. 
Unquestionably contains more infor- 
mation and documents than any other 
work to date, and also more detailed 
comments about the compositions of 
Bach. It is the standard reference 
work. Anyone reading and studying 
this set of books will know all there 
is to be known about Bach and the 
writing of his compositions. Any and 
all documents left by Bach or thus 
far discovered about Bach are to be 
found in these three books, to which 
all the other biographies refer; Spitta 
is the only one to give such docu- 
ments their full presentation. New 
copies still available; price $21.00 net 
postpaid, for the three books, the 
most extensive of all Bach biogra- 
phies to date. 


‘and surroundings. 


By Albert Schweitzer 


Translated by Ernest Newman 


Two volumes, 6 x 9, 928 pages. Be- 
cause Dr. Schweitzer is thus far the 
only eminent organist and Bach 
authority to undertake a biography 
of Bach, this work is held in high- 
est favor by many experts. Dr. 
Schweitzer gives the history of Bach, 
such little as is known about him, 
and devotes the rest of his books, as 
do all other biographers, to his own 
comments on the compositions. And 
those comments, 


biographies. For many of the docu- 
ments the Author refers the readers 
to the Spitta books. Price $12.00 
postpaid. 


By Charles Sanford 
Terry 


6 x 9, 350 pages, many illustrations. 
The newest of the biographies (pub- 
lished in 1928). The Author has 
done a great deal of original research 
work in an effort to change some of 
the former suppositions and errors 
into facts, and he finds fault with 
each of the other biographers in 
turn; but if a single volume is to 
be relied upon for one’s knowledge 
of Bach this will unquestionably he 
the book. The Author takes les% 
space to record his own opinions of 
Bach’s music and devotes more to a 
discussion of the facts of Bach’s life 
In turn he refers 
his readers quite freely to the Spitta 
works, though some of the docu- 
ments are reproduced in his own 
book—many of them, unfortunately, 
have not been translated out of their 
original German. Wherever a com- 
plete library of Bach is to be main- 
tained, we recommend Forkel for its 
historical value as being the first 
biography, Spitta for its complete- 
ness, Schweitzer for its peculiar 
interest because of its author’s po- 
sition as musician, and Terry as the 
latest book to date. Price $7.50 post- 
paid. 


accordingly, have , 
higher value than those of the other *« 


The Music of Bach 


By Charles Sanford 
Terry 


5 x 8, 104 pages. Written to supple- 
ment the Author’s biography. It 
deals with all Bach’s compositions in 
a broad and necessarily brief man- 
ner, but is distinctly a contribution 
to Bach literature and is recom- 
mended to those who do not own the 
Spitta and Schweitzer volumes. Price 
$1.25 postpaid. 


Bach’s Organ Works 
By A. Eaglefield Hull 


5 x 8, 189 pages. Here is a hook 
worth ten times its cost. It begins 
with very brief comments on Bach, 
adds the stoplists of ten organs 
intimately connected with Bach, and 
then goes into the organ compo- 
sitions alphabetically, each one iden- 
tified by thematic excerpts, and dealt 
with in a most interesting manner. 
We must remember that while many 
things can be stated as facts, many 
other statements can at best be con- 
sidered only as opinions. However 
here is a book dealing alphabetically 
with Bach’s organ compositions in a 
way that makes it worth ten times 
its cost. Every organist should own 
a copy and often refer to it. Price 
$2.00 postpaid. 





Our readers will remember that all these books must be imported; sometimes they can be delivered immediately, but occasionally 
a delay of several weeks or a month may be experienced. T.A.O. subscribers of long standing may secure the complete catalogue on 
time-payments if desired; write for details. In reality Bach should rank as one of the Seven Wonders of the World; how he could 
accomplish all he did, and remain the sort of man he was, is a mystery no man has ever been able to explain. Of all great men of 
his time he was the greatest, irrespective of realm of activity, yet he left the fewest documents. The more we undertake a study of 
his life and of his compositions, the more admirable does his personal character become and the more astounding his accomplist 
ments in every realm of music. This advertisement is maintained as a service to T.A.O. readers. Should any new books be pro- 
duced they will be added to this page if found worthy of association with the works already listed here. 


We pay postage—cash with order—no on-approval privileges—all prices net 
Orders accepted for delivery in U.S.A. only 
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Two Books 


indispensable to anyone who plays 


A Bach Recital: 
“Bach’s Organ Works,” by Hull 
Biography, by Schweitzer 


The former is sent postpaid at $2.00 
net to any address in U.S.A. It lists 
all compositions alphabetically and 
gives invaluable comments on_ each 
work; illustrated by thematics. 

The latter is the accepted biography, 
by the world’s greatest living Bach 
authority. $12.00 net postpaid for the 
two volumes, 928 pages, to any address 
in U.S.A. 
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